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to you. The report is concerned with a seminar which con- 
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SE£‘13mR 

Baclcqroiind of the Report: 

1 

During the early part of 1967, a survey was conducted 
in the State of Florida for the purpose of assessing the 
occupational opportunities which utilize knowledge and skills 
derived from the field of home economics. Interviews were 
completed by home economics teachers in twelve representa- 
tive counties. The selection of the 483 businesses to be 
surveyed was identified by systematic random sampling. 

Analysis of the data revealed the number and location of 
p 2 T 0 sent employees and the anticipated increase over a number 
of years. The job titles were also clustered along with the 
required competencies. 

The infoinaation obtained from the survey indicated that 
the opportunity for employment which utilized knowledge and 
derived from the field of home economics is great. 

But even though the need for trained workers has been estab- 
lished, a teacher who is capable of conducting the class 

^Agnes F. Ridley, Gainful Employment in Home Economics , 
phase I (Tallahassee, Florida: State Department of Education, 

1967) . 
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must: be located. In order to educate the employed teachers 
for conducting classes in gainful en^loyment a seminar was 
convened on the campus of The Florida State University, 

July 10-28, 1967- Over one-hundred teachers and supervisors 
responded to a letter relative to their interest in attend- 
ing the seminar. Of the seventy who v/ere eventually issued 
formal invitations, fifty-nine attended for the three weeks 
of intensive in-service education. 

General Description of the Seminar 

Puzrpose 

The general purpose of the seminar was to furnish direc- 
tion for home economics teachers and supervisors who V7ere 
interested in, and who expressed a need for, classes in gain- 
ful employment- More specifically, the objectives were the 
following : 

Cognitive: (1) To present factual information on gain- 

ful employment in home economics 

Affective: (2) To develop attitudes, appreciations and 

understandings of gainful employment in 
home economics 

Psychomotor: (3) To involve the participants in all as- 

pects of the seminar. 

Procedure 

The procedure for the seminar was divided into three 
parts: (1) pre-preparation; (2) seminar; (3) post-seminar. 
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The pre-preparation consisted of drawing detailed plans 
for each session of the seminar during a conference session 
in December, 1966, attended by the principal investigator, 
the director and the occupational consultant in home econo- 
mics in the Florid State Department of Education. An ad- 
visory board v?as formed and the seminar plans and program 
were submitted to each mesber for his or her suggestions - 
The final plans were formulated after revisions which in- 
cluded suggestions from the Advisory Board were incorporated - 
A copy of the program appears in the Appendix. 

Evaluation 

A checklist for procedures was compiled after a thorough 
investigation of rule books, leadership booklets, workshop 
manuals and guides which dealt with conferences, seminars, 
institutes and clinics. The checklist was submitted to re- 
presentatives of the state and university who were known lead- 
ers in the field of in-service education. Revisions were made 
in line with their suggestions. The final copy of the check- 
list was utilized to evaluate procedures for the planning 
and conducting of the seminar. (See Appendix.) 

Procedure 

Evaluative questionnaires were developed after consulta- 
tions with a statistician and the computing center programmer 




for guidance in validity and form. The questionnaires were 
submitted to a committee for evaluation as to structure, 
content, clarity and purpose. Revisions were made incorpora- 
ting their suggestions. (See Appendix.) 

For clarification in the report, the questionnaires 
were identified in the following categories: 

1) Pre-post questionnaire : This instrument was designed 

to compare ninety responses of Icnowledge, understandings and 
attitudes toward gainful employment before and after instruc- 
tion in the seminar- Twenty— four terms formed the basis for 
determining the significant cognitive learnings gained during 
the seminar. The significant affective learnings v^ere meas- 
ured on a Likert-type scale by the difference in responses 

of “strongly agree," "agree," "undecided," "disagree," and 
"strongly disagree" by each individual participant to the 
same sixty statements before and after the seminar. The 
cover sheet of the pretest consisted of ten questions per- 
taining to background information on each of the participants. 
The cover sheet on the posttest consisted of ten questions 
designed to obtain the opinions of the participants regard- 
ing the effectiveness of the total seminar program. 

2) Weekly summary : This questionnaire consisted of 

ten questions designed to allow each participant to express 
her opinion of the weekly activities and learnings. 
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3) Daily evaluatiion ; This questionnaire consisted 
of seven questions that were structured for participant 
evaluation of each morning and afternoon session regarding 
the importance of content and method of presentation. The 
investigator was cognizant of the fact that some sessions 
comibined tv 7 o different topics and/or methods which limited 
the validity of this instrument since its purpose presumably 
was to evaluate each presentation. In general, however, the 
purpose of the Daily Evaluation Instrument was accomplished. 

4) Daily Sheet, open-end ; This sheet contained three 

questions by which the participant could express her opinion 
of each session within structural limitations. It served a 
dual purpose: (1) encouraged involvement of every partici- 

pant every session; and (2) provided infoinnation and guidance 
for the pilot program. Space for suggestions was included 
for participants to offer opinions for improvement of the 
seminar. It was anticipated that these suggestions possibly 
could serve the purpose of altering the succeeding sessions 
of the present seminar and also serve as a basis for plan- 
ning of future seminars. 

5) Final Evaluation : This instrument composed of 

twenty-six questions was an adaptation of the U. S. Office 
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of Education evaluative device developed by COMPASS. It 
v;as structured to measure in the opinion of the particij^nts, 
the tot=?l effectiveness of the seminar in knov/ledge and skills, 
presentations, organization, emphasis and proportion of time. 

Administration of Instrument 
Each questionnaire was coded and identified by number. 

Each participant selected one number at random between one 
hundred and one thousand which designated her questionnaires 
for all of the sessions. The anonymity of the respondents 
was necessary to encourage maxijoum objectivity. The pretest 
was administered the first day of the seminar and repeated 
as the posttest on the final day of the seminar. 

Copies of the daily questionnaire were numbered consecu- 
tively for each session and the v/eekly questionnaire attached 
to the last page v/ith numbers cor»tinuing in sequence. The 
evaluative instrument then totaled eighty questions. The 
instrument was distributed to participants at the Monday morn- 
ing session and collected at the Friday afternoon meeting of 
each of the three weeks that the Seminar was in session. For 
each session, two participants assumed the responsibility of 

^COMPASS, Contract No. OEC 2-6-001005-1005, Report on 
the Arts and Humanities Institutes of 1966 by Donald J. Gray 
(Washington, D.C.: By the Office of Education, 1966), pp. 

1-4. (Pamphlet.) 

ERIC 
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supervisors, 44 senior high school teachers and 13 junior 
high school teachers representing 32 counties of Florida. 
Forty-three of the participants held the Bachelor's degree 
and 16 had received the Master's degree. *i?he teachers' 
length of service in the field of home economics was ascer- 
tained as follows: 5 from one to two years; 5 from three to 

five years; 13 from six to nine years; 10 from ten to fif- 
teen years and 26 for fifteen years and beyond. 

participants represented the various areas or 
Florida with 20 coming from the primarily farming and/or 
citrus areas; 7 coming from the primarily industrial areas; 
17 from primarily tourist areas and 15 from other conibina— 
tions or types of areas. The areas from which their school 
populations were drawn varied in size with as rew as seven 
teachers from an area population of 5,000 or less and as 
many as twenty-one teachers from area populations of 
50,000 or more. 

The indicated purposes in attending the seminar were 
summarized as follows : 

1) Over three— fourths (48) felt that the students 
need gainful employment education through the home 
economics curriculum. 

2) One-half (30) indicated their purpose was for pre- 
paration to teach gainful employment classes. 

Over one-third (23) wanted to upgrade their pro- 
fessional knowledge. 
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4) About two-thirds (37) of the participants had 
less than 5 years experience in the world of work 
outside the field of home economics education. 

5) About one-third (20) of the participants* work 
experience has been in the food area. 

6) Over one-fourth (11) had experience in the cloth- 
ing area. 

7) One-half (30) of the participants indicated the 
intended use of the knowledge gained was to ini- 
tiate classes in the area of gainful employment. 

Pre-Post Questionnaire 

^e ^ta were analyzed by means of the paired ^ test, 
^he response to the I»ikert— type scale or each individual on 
the pretest was conpared to her responses on the posttest. 
For each of the 90 questions, the mean response to one ques- 
tion in the pretest was conpared to the mean response on the 
posttest- When if the ^ value was 2.00 or greater, the 
change showed a positive significance at the .05 level; if 
the t value was 1.99 or less, the change was not signifi- 
cant. t-ffhen the t value was -2.00 or greater, this indicated 
a change in the negative significance at the .05 level. 

Attitudes, Objectives and 
Purposes 

The instrument related to attitudes, objectives and 
purposes contained twenty-one statements. When analyzed, 
three statements (Items 2, 6, 10) were significant in the 
positive direction and only one statement (Item 19) was of 
negative significance. 
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0?he t value of 3.79 (Item 2) indicated that partici- 
pants became significantly aware that “education for home- 
making and education for employment do not have the same 
purposes and objectives Item 6 at the 2.74 level of sig- 
nificance indicated that “employment education in secondary 
home economics might encourage young men to enter areas 
formerly filled only by women.** Participants, therefore, 
became aware of the fact that the areas of gainful employ- 
ment could fill the needs of both sexes. Participants show- 
ed a more positive attitude in relation to Item 10 which 
stated that “employment classes will encourage more criti- 
cal thinking by the student.** A significant response in the 
negative direction was indicated by the participants (Item 
19) toward gainful employment classes beginning at the 
junior high level. 

Implication of the 
Vocational Act of 1963 

This section of the questionnaire included twelve cog- 
nitive statements related to the Vocational Act of 1963. 

One negative (Item 27) and one positive (Item 33) statement 
were found to be significant. Item 27 with a t value of 
-2.27 indicated that participants agreed that “vocational 
programs are not preparing people for a sufficient variety 
of jobs," but after information presented in the seminar 
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they disagreed with this statement. Participants indicated 
at the 2.10 t value in Item 33 that more positive under- 
standing toward on-going gainful employment activities were 
gained. It seemed that they were not aware that most states 
are participating in the wage— earning programs . 

Characteristics of Students 
and Conditions 

Of the ele'^^en statements presented in this section/ two 
(Items 39/ 42) were found to he of positive significance. 
Pairticipants indicated at the 3.01 level (Item 39) that joh 
titles will have to he dignified and carry status if the 
johs are to he acceptable to the home economics students. 
Responses to Item 42 were indicated at the 2.55 level of 
significance. Participants expressed the opinion that “so- 
cial class division would he further emphasized hy atten- 
dance in an area vocational school.” 

Competencies and VJealaiess of 
Teachers 

One negative and one positive statement were of signi- 
ficance from this section of seven statements . On the pre- 
test/ participants "agreed" (1.89) that wage-earning teach- 
ers do not have to meet certification requirements for 
teachers. After the seminar/ they "strongly disagreed 
(3.69 which indicated a —11.36 jfc value for Item 47) with 
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the above statement. Participants indicated on Item 51 
at the t value of 2.89 that “work experience should be in- 
troduced at the college level for teacher preparation . " 

Techniques, Devices/ Facilities ^ 

Resources 

Eight statements presented in this section yielded 
four positive and one negative significant change. After 
the seminar, participants indicated agreement at the jfc value 
of 2.97 (Item 52) that “there are many technical jobs which 
require a high degree of ability and competency in the cog- 
nitive. affective and psychomotor donains." The negative 
change in Item 53 suggested that participants thought “space 
and equipment could be interchanged between homemaking 
classes and gainful employment classes." After the seminar, 
they indicated that they thought these facilities could not 
be exchanged satisfactorily. This statement was signifi- 
cant at the jfc value of -3.20. 

Item 54 resulted in a jb value of 2.82. Participants 
seemed to learn through the seminar that "area vocational 
schools could more economically utilize recent industrial 
equipment than individual schools . “ Participants indicated 
a significant positive attitude in Item 57 (jt value 2-45) 
by recognizing that "resource people could be used for one 



lesson at a time." 



Item 59 revealed a significant positive 
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change (3.29) in the attitude of the participants who in- 
dicated that "field trips are valuable if they incorporate 
experiences needed in the occupation.” 

Evaluation Practices 

Of the seven statements, three significant positive 
attitude changes were identified. Participants indicated 
according to the 3.03 t value that "evaluation is necessary 
to select and train persons for er ' oyment” (Item 60) . In 
Item 62 at the t value of 2.65, the participants seemed to 
become more aware that the employment services administer 
many types of tests to potential employees . At the level 
2.16 t value. Item 63 indicated p^ticipants agreed that 
an "additional evaluation in gainful employment classes 
would be the extent to which trainees are able to secure 
and to hold a job.” 

Terms 

The section was a compilation of twenty— four teirms 
related to gainful employment education. Of the twenty- 
four terms, twenty-two were significant which indicated the 
participants' gain of knowledge in terminology related to 
gainful employment. Of the ninety questions comprising the 
questionnaire, thirty-six were found to be significant in 

the positive attitudes and four were found to be significant 
in the negative attitudes. 
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Daily Quest:ionnaires 

Seven <juestions were clieclced, for eacli lialf— <fey session 
on the IBM answer sheet. Responses were tabulated and pre- 
sented by the number of responses and/or percentages. For 
clarification, specific groupings of responses were made 
and presented by percentages in bar graph for each session. 
Figure 1 is a graph of the percentage of frequency range 
of the evaluations of each session by the participants. It 
can be noted that the range is somewhat consistent in all 
areas except "effectiveness” (81%) which has a range from 
14 to 95. 

•The following is an explanation of Figure 1: 

Bar 1 (subject matter) ; combined choices of number 
one and nuiriber two responses which stated that the "speak- 
er (s) demonstrated prof OTind scholarship" and "broad and 
accurate knowledge . " 

Bar 2 (interest) : combined responses of Items nuiriber 

one and two which were "extremely high" and "very high in- 
terest." This indicated above average interest of the par- 
ticipant toward the topic presented. 

Bar 3 (thought stimulation) : represents only the num- 

ber one choice and indicated that the topic presented 
"challenged the participant to extra thought and effort. 



II 
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Percent 
of Range 

Subject Matter 

Interest 

Thought Stim- 
ulation 
Helpfulness 

Teaching Level 

Effectiveness 

Improvement 

0 ^ 40 60 80 100 

Figure-1. Percentage of Frequency Range Evaluating the 
Seminar Sessions - 




Bar 4 (helpfulness) : represents only the number one 

response and indicated that the information presented could 
be "very helpful" to the participants. 

Bar 5 (teaching level) : represents only the number 

three response choice and indicated that the "infoinnation 
presented would be suitable for introduction at the secon- 
dary level . " 

Bar 6 (effectiveness) : combined responses of number 

one and number two choices. Indication is given that this 
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d.l 3 tributing, collecting, summarizing and reporting of the 
daily open— end type of questionnaire. ^i?he rinal evaluation 
v:as attached and numbered in sequence to the posttest which 
was administered on the last day of the se min ar . A copy or 
each of the evaluation foians may be found in the Appendix. 

Treatment of Data 

The pre-post test questionnaire data were recorded on 
IBM answer sheets and tabulated by The Florida State Univer- 
sity Testing Center. The IBM cards v/ere submitted to the 
computer and analyzed at the .05 level of significance by 
means of the paired t test. The results showing the level 
of significance were presented at the end of each statement 
to facilitate identification of significant learnings. 

The data from the daily, weelcly and final e'^/aluations 

were recorded on the IBM answer sheet and a value analysis 

was made by The Florida State University Testing Center. 

Descriptive data were summarized by frequency distribution 

1 

and/or percentages presented in tables and graphs. 

Virginia Hollinger Slagle, "An Analysis of Procedures 
for Initiation and Evaluation of a Seminar" (unpublished 
Master *s thesis. School of Home Economics, The Florida 
State University, 1967) . 
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Qata Z 3 TOII 1 "til© op6n-~©iid Questi-oiiiiaixe "WGice sunnsairi-zed, 
ajj^ 3 ^ 0 PO 3 Tt 6 d. daily to th© gx'oup. A f©w s©l©ct©d p© 2 jtin©iit 
connn©nts w©r© includ©d in th© study;^ oth©rwis©, th© qu©stion- 
naiir© dats wear© not arepoarted. Tlie slieets (apparoximately 
1770) were filed by session for further investigation by 
the pilot program cairriculum committee. 



^Ibid . , p- 65. 



CHAPTER II 



DISCUSSI0I5 AlvD FINDINGS 

The analyses of the data were organized and discussed 
in relation to the following; (1) the nunOper and infoma— 
tion data of participants; (2) the statements of signifi- 
cance in the pre-post questionnaires; (3) the daily ques- 
tionnaires (IBM and open-end) for each session; (4) the 
weekly summary; and (5) the final summary questionnaire - 

Responses were generally expected to reflect favorable 
attitudes especially since the participants had manifested 
an interest in the seminar prior to the formal invitation. 
Therefore, tables and graphs used in the discussion re- 
present a contrast degree of the attitude measured. The 
total number of participants remained constant at 59 with 
100 per cent return of the IBM questionnaire data; there- 
fore, the number of respondents was not specified for each 
analysis of data. 



Infopmaation on Participants 

Fifty-nine participants v/ere registered for the entire 
period of the seminar. The group consisted of 2 county 
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presentation was one of the "most effectively handled" 
and/or better than most of the presentations previously 

witnessed by the participant. 

Bar 7 (iiaprovement) ; coiribined responses of numbers 
one, two, three and four indicated the means by which the 
"spealcer(s) could have improved the presentation (s) 

Weekly Summary Evaluation 

Responses to the 10 questions v/ere recorded on an IBM 
sheet and tabulated by number and percentage. To aid in 
clarification and to indicate the quantitative degree of 
favorable response, responses were summarized as follows 
for understanding Figure 2: 

Bar 1 (objectives) : designates only the number one 

response of "clearly identified objectives" for the week. 

Bar 2 (organization) : indicates the "no responses.” 

The question asked criticism of the week's schedule and 
participants were instructed to leave it unanswered if the 

schedule was satisfactory. 

Bar 3 (facilities) ; the number three response of 

"average" was indicated for this area. 

Bar 4 (presentations) : the responses of numbers one 

and two v/ere combined which indicated the "effective use of 



methods and techniques." 



i 
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Clearly defined 
Objectives 



Organ iza t ion 



Above average 
Facilities 



Above average 
Presentations 



Optimum use of 
Resource 
Materials 

Above average 
Suitability of 
Information 

Above average 
Achievement 



High degree of 
Importance 



Above second 

level for Communica- 
tion 

Stimulating and 
Challenging 
Pres enta tions 




II II II II II II 



68 



75 



53 



II II II 



41 
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98 



II II 



47 



51 



58 





0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 



First Week HM Second Week Ohird Week K5 

Fig, -2 — Percentage of responses for the weekly summary 
by each week. 
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Bar 5 (resource materials) : designated only the 

‘'optimuin use and relevance or resource inaterials . ** (Kfum— 
her one response) 

Bar 6 (suitability) : conibined “excellent” and “good” 

responses for rating the weelc*s infonnation presented. 

Bar 7 (achievement) ; combined "excellent” and "good” 
rating for individual in gaining information. 

Bar 8 (importance) : designated degree of importance of 

material for successful program in gainful employment. 

Bar 9 (communication) : conibined response of one, two 

and three for quantitative measure of "involvement.” 

Bar 10 (effectiveness) : combined the responses of num- 

ber one and two which indicated that presentations were 
"effectively handled, stimulating and challenging.” The 
graph compared, by percentage, each weelc*s summary. 

The first v/eek, one-third (36%) of the respondents judged 
the objectives to be "clearly defined.” Slightly over one- 
half (54%) of the group checked "clearly defined objectives” 
for the following two vzeeks. About two-thirds (68%) of the 
participants indicated a satisfactory schedule for the first 
week. The responses checked for "organization” went up to 
three fourths (75%) for the second week. Less than one-half 
(41%) of the group rated the facilities "above average" at 
the beginning and this rating continually decreased as the 
seminar progressed.* 

*This was due in part to the failure of the air-conditioning 
unit in the Sandels Building. 
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Preseni:ai:i.oiis were rated “ai>ove average isy over 
three-fourths (81%) of the group the first and second vieek. 
climbed to almost all (98%) of the group the final week. 
Resource materials were of "optimum use" to slightly less 
than one-half (47%) the first week and progressively rose 
to over one-half (58%) by the third week. Nearly all (93%) 
of the respondents checked “above average suitability of 
information" for teaching presented during the first week, 
and this rating progressed to ninety-seven per cent of the 
responses for the final week. 

Again, individual "above average achievement" was 
checked by three-fourths {75%) of the participants the first 
week, dropped to slightly below three-fourths (71%) for the 
second week and increased to above three-fourths (83%) the 
third week. The high degree of "importance” of information 
judged by the participants to be necessary for a sound pro- 
gram of gainful employment steadily increased from three- 
fourths (75%) the first week to over three-fourths (86%) 
the third week. Communication denoted a level of quantita- 
tive involvement of the participants. Over three— fourths 
(81%) of the participants were involved the first and third 
week but less than three-fourths (71%) for the second week. 

A progressive increase from about two— thirds (68%) to over 
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three-fourths { 85 %) indicated that the participants rated 
the presentations as becoming more “challenging and stim- 
ulating*’ as the seminar progressed. 



Cover Sheet Posttest 



Data from the ten questions vdiich summarized the opin- 



ions of the fifty-nine participants were as follows j 



1) All fifty-nine participants indicated a moderate 
and/or maximum degree of active involvement. 

2) Fifty-four participants indicated that the seminar 
experience had been very enjoyable and worthwhile. 

3) Fifty participants checked that cognitive learn- 
ings were of substantial quality and quantity. 

4) Fifty participants checked that affective learn- 
ings were of substantial quality and quantity. 

5) Forty-five participants rated the design of evalua- 
tive instruments to test effectiveness as very good 
or excellent. 

6) Forty-one participants expressed their personal 
reaction to filling out the questionnaires as 
worthwhile and/or appreciated the opportunity. 

7) Thirty-nine participants would recommend similar 
in-service training for all vocational teachers. 

8) Twenty-five participants expressed the opinion that 
the total seminar was very well planned. 

9) Twenty-one participants judged the pre-seminar in- 
formation to be adequate and most helpful. 

10) Sixteen participants checked that development of 
psychomotor learnings were of siibstantial quality 
and quantity. 
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Final Srnnr.ary 



To add to the reliability and validity the study, 
the final questionnaire was the same evaluative device ad- 
ministered by CONPASS. Xn the area of Icsowledge and skills 
imparted, over three'-fourths of the participants rated all 
five questions "outstanding” or "good. " Under the presen- 
tations heading, faculty and guest speakers v/ere rated 
"outstanding" or "good" by nearly all of the group. Approx- 
imately three— fourths rated the choice and conduct of field 
trips "outstanding” or "good." 

Approximately three-fourths of the group rated the 
facilities of instructional equipment, group study and liv- 
ing acconnnodations "outstanding" or "good." About two- 
thirds found the facilities of library, group study and re— 
creaction "outstanding" or "good, " but only about one— third 
(37%) rated the classroom "outstanding" or "good." 

The appointment of time devoted to instructional meth- 
ods was judged to be "about right" as revealed by the fre- 
quency of the following responses: 

1) Sixty-four per cent for lectures. 

2) Seventy-one per cent for field trips. 

3) Seventy- three per cent for free time. 

4) Seventy-six per cent for individual study periods. 

Seventy-six per cent for participation learning 
sessions. 



5 ) 
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6) Eiglity-eight per cent for audio-visual presenta- 
tions . 

The instructional proportion devoted to subject area 
was judged "about right” by 80 per cent of the participants; 
also 30 per cent indicated that the proportion devoted to 

instructional methodology was “about right.” 

The total effectiveness of the seminar program was 
evaluated “good" by 29 participants and “outstanding" by 
21 participants. 

The study tested the hypothesis that there is no signi- 
ficant difference in learnings in the cognitive domain by 
the participants in the areas of gainful employment before 
and after the seminar. Twenty-two terms were significant 
at the .05 level to reject this h 3 ?pothesis while two terms 
did not meet the required level for rejection. 

TIis second hypothesis stated that there is no signifi- 
cant difference in the learnings in the affective domain by 
the participants in the area of gainful employment before 
and after the seminar. Eighteen statements were signifi- 
cant at the .05 level to reject this hypothesis, but forty- 
eight statements did not meet the required level for rejec- 

tion. 

The data revealed that the participants engaged in this 
seminar recorded forty statements of learning at the sig- 
nificant t value of 2.00 and above. An additional nineteen 
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s-fcatements indicated that the participants did attain some 
significance (above the t value of 1.00) toward the posi- 
tive change predicted by the research hypothesis. There- 
fore, based on the data, the seminar seemed to be effective. 



Cone lus ions 



Based upon the findings of the study, the following 
conclusions were drawn: 

1. A well planned in-service seminar can result in 

certain learnings in both the cognitive and affec- 
tive domain. 

2. In relation to significant seminar procedures: 

a. Participants were critical of those activities 
which did not seem to fulfill the specified 
objectives of the seminar. 

b. A positive attitude was directly related to the 
degree of participant involvement. 

c. When given the opportunity the participants did 
evaluate the seminar with a certain degree of 
honesty. 

3. The evaluative devices developed for this seminar 

revealed the following: 

a. The participants did not seem to understand and/ 
or benefit from the empirical research presented. 

b. The participants indicated a desire for concrete 
resources and materials which could be readily 
applied to their individual situation. 

c. Interest declines when material is repetitive. 

d. Field trips should be planned with definite ob- 
jectives in mind for maximum effectiveness. 

e. individual study-work periods should be struc- 
tured for meaningful activities. 
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f . Tills seminar type or meeting was not particularly 
effective in providing learnings in the psycho- 
motor domain. 

g. The attitudes of the participants were highly 
affected by the physical facilities. 

h. The percentage of time devoted to certain types 
of information seemed to be effective. 






CEaPTER III 



POST SEMIEAR 

Following the seminar, non-detailed curriculum guides 
w&re produced by selected meiribers of the group, a consul- 
tant, and graduate assistants for testing in the schools of 
Florida where classes in gainful employment were ongoing or 
were being initiated. The guides covered four subject matter 
and one general area: (1) child care seirvices, (2) clothing 

and textiles services, housing and home furnishing services, 

(3) homemaker services, (4) institutional food services and 
(5) orientation to the world of work. The five guides ranged 
in length from twenty to forty pages and were organized in 
such a way that the teacher had sufficient space for addi- 
tions, suggestions and general notes- The working guides 
were reproduced by ditto and were not edited carefully due 
to the lack of time and due to the fact that they were neither 
intended for completed nor comprehensive copies - 

Copies of all five guides were mailed to teachers and 
supervisors who had attended the Seminar- In addition, 
copies were mailed to all county supervisors of home economics 
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as well as the vocational directors in the counties of 
Florida. Mrs. Flora Conger, Consultant in child care ser- 
vices during the Seminar, sent numerous worthwhile naterials 
after she returned to Atlanta which were reproduced as a 
supplement to the non— detailed curriculum guide for child 
care services. Copies of this supplement were siibsequently 
sent to all who were on the first mailing list. 

As the year progressed, numerous copies were requested 
hy educators throughout the state. A few requests came from 
other states but widespread distribution was discouraged be- 
cause of ■^'he unsophisticated style and laclc of comprehensive- 
ness of the working guides which were intended for assistance 
and for testing in Florida- 



APPENDICES 
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THE FLORIDA STATE DHiJIVERSITir 
SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOI^HCS 
DEEART^5EiUT OF HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 

SEMINAR ON GAINFUL EMPLOYMENT IN HOME ECONOMICS 





July 10—28, 1967 
The Sandels Building, Room 1 
Monday, July 10 

Presiding: Dr. Agnes F. Ridley 


8:00 a.m. 


Welcome: Dr. Hortens e M. Glenn 


8t30 


Introduction of staff members and all partici- 
pants: Dr. Agnes F. Ridley 


9:00 


Outline of procedure for the three weeks. 
Security officer: dispensing of parking per- 

mits . 


9:45 


Break 


10:15 


Review of Present, Past and Future Activities 
of Gainful Employment in Florida: Miss Allie 
Ferguson 

Pretest: Mrs. Virginia Slagle 


11:45 


Lunch 


1:00 p.m. 


Provisions of Vocational Acts of 1963; Interpre- 
tation, Application and Discussion: Mrs. Ava Gray 


2:45 


Break 


3:45 


New Dimensions for a New Era: Dr. Carl W. Proehl 


5:00 


Dismiss 



Note: For titles of all program leaders, see list of con- 

sultants . 



A few of the speeches were not available from the 
consultants; a few are included in Phase III. 
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Tuesday, July 11 
Presiding: Mrs. Ava Gray 


8:00 a.m. 


What Difference Does It Make Whether the Youth 
Learn to Work? Mrs. Ava Gray 


9:45 


Break 


10:15 


How Can Home Economics Profit From Gainful 
Employment Classes in the High School? 

Panel of Teachers: Mrs. Ruth Reese 

Mrs. Eleanor Lewis 
Mrs . Patricia Mihalik 
Mrs. Florida Cave 

What Can You Gain From Participating in Research? 

Dr. Kenneth Eaddy 
Dr. Leon Sims 
Dr. Virginia Bert 


11:45 


Lunch 


1:00 p.m. 


Differences Between Objectives in Home Economics 
for Homemaking and in Home Economics for Gainful 
Employment: Miss Allie Ferguson 


2:45 


Break 


3:15 


Continue and also add discussion with specific 
applications from the group: Mrs. Riiby Cannon, 

Discussion Leader 


5:00 


Dismissal 

Evaluators: a.m. Miss Valerie Barnes 

Mrs. Helen Lipscomb 

p.m. Mrs. Ina Mae Mitchell 
Miss Sibyl Bullock 

Wednesday, July 12 

Presiding: Miss Allie Ferguson 


8:00 a.m. 


Ways of Teaching These Students: Mrs. Ava Gray 


9:45 


Break 


o 

ERIC 





10s 15 a.m. 



Interest of Administrators, Counselors, Tea— 





chers. Parents and Students in Courses in 
Gainful Employment in Home Economics : I*Irs . Judy 

Holcombe Dowell 


11:15 


Lunch 


1:00 p.m. 


Review of Pertinent Researdh on Students such 
as Underachievers, Slow-leamers, Academically- 
handicapped, Physically— handicapped: Dr. Williard 

Nelson 


2:45 


Break 


3:15 


Continue with Dr. Nelson and discussion 


5:00 


Dismiss 

Evaluators: a.m. Mrs. Isabelle M. Belton 

Mrs. Oree D. Wilson 

p.m. Mrs. Ethel Blanchard 
Mrs. Ann DeMasters 

Thmrsday, July 13 

Presiding: Mrs. Ava Gray 


8:00 a.m. 


Job Analysis: Miss Vivian Culver 


9:45 


Break 


10:15 


Ways of Involving Students : Mrs . Ava Gray 


11:45 


Lunch 


1:00 p.m. 


What are Generalizations and Concepts? Why 
Important? Mrs. Ava Gray 


2:45 


Break 


3:15 


Continue with discussion and application: 
Mrs. Ava Gray 



5:00 



Dismiss 
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Evaluators: a.m. Mrs. Marguerite Goldsworthy 

Mrs. Joy Kitching 

p.m. Mrs. Julia Pickrou 

Miss Zula K. Trotter 

Friday, July 14 

Presiding: Mrs. Ava Gray 


8r00 a.m. 


Demonstration on Techniques of Constructing 
Transparencies: Mr. Jack Binns 


9:45 


Break 


10:15 


Home Service Occupations Used by Homemakers: 
Miss Sue Collins 


11:45 


Lunch 


IrOO p.m. 


The Psychology of Motivation: Dr. Don F. Driggs 


2:45 


Break 


3:15 


Continue discussion period with Dr. Don F. Driggs 


4:15 


Reactor panel to the first week. (Draw to see 
who participates 7 a total of six persons will 
be selected.) 


5:00 


Dismiss 

Evaluators: a.m. Mrs. Dorothy Clark 

Miss Myra Hancock 

p.m. Mrs. Mable W. Wells 

Mrs. Violet C. Moseley 

Monday, July 17 

Presiding: Mrs. Ava Gray 


8:00 a.m. 


Slides and Discussion of Classes in Florida: 
Mrs. Elizabeth Harrington, Orlando; Mrs. Laura 
Turner Sperry, Tampa; Miss Valerie Barnes, 

Ft. Lauderdale, Chairman of Panel 
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9t45 a.m. Break 



10:15 


Questions and discussion on aixjve presentations 


11:45 


Lunch 


1:00 p.m. 


Group 1, Room 419. Methods and Materials for 
Teaching Gainful Enployment in Textiles and 
Clothing: Miss Nadine Hackler.- Consultant 

Group 2, Room 1. Methods and Materials for 
Teaching Gainful Employment in Institutional 
Food Services; Miss Allie Ferguson, Consultant 

Group 3, Room 411. Methods and Materials for 
Teaching Gainful Employment in Child Care Ser- 
vices: Mrs. Flora Conger, Consultant 


2:45 


Break 


3:15 


Continue with al>ove 


5:00 


Dismiss 

Evaluators: a.m. Mrs. Louise Converse 

Mrs. Ruth Reese 

p.m. Mrs. Florida Cave 

Mrs. Elizabeth M. Brett 

Tuesday, July 18 

Presiding: Miss Allie Ferguson 


8:00 a.m. 


General Methods and Techniques for Classes in 
Gainful Employment: Mrs. Ava Gray 


9:45 


Break 


10:15 


Demonstration of Use of Flannel Board, Miss 
Betty Lee Mann 

Demonstration of Use of Filmstrip: Mrs. Judy 

Copeland More 

Demonstration of Use of Flipchart: Mrs. Sylvia 

Wade Beaver 



11:45 



Lunch 
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1:00 p.Ei. 


Qroup 1/ Room 419. Ks'ciiods ancl Hatsjrlals tot 
Teacliliig Gainful EEnployment: in Textiles and 
Clothing: Miss Nadine Hackler, Consultant 

Group 2 , Room 1. Methods and Materials for 
Teaching Gainful ^ployment in Institutional 
Food Services: Miss Allie Ferguson, Consultant 

Group 3, Room 411. Methods and Materials for 
Teaching Gainful En 5 >loyment in Child Care Ser- 
vices: Mrs. Flora Conger, Consultant 


2:45 


Break 


3:15 


Continue with above 


5:00 


Dismiss 

Evaluators: a.m. Mrs. Ruby R. Cannon 

Mrs . Jessie Fielding 

p.m. Mrs. Laura Sperry 

Miss Gladys Chapman 

Wednesday, July 19 

Presiding: Mrs. Ava Gray 


8:00 a.m. 


Non -scheduled time 


9:55 


Break - retuim to Room 1 after break 


10:15 


Self Concept in the World of Work: Dr. Beverly 

Schmalzried 


11:45 


Lunch 


1:00 p.m. 


Group 1/ Room 419. Methods and Materials for 
Teaching Gainful Employment in Textiles and 
Clothing: Miss Nadine Hackler, Consultant 

Group 2, Room 1. Methods and Materials for 
Teaching Gainful Employment in institutional 
Food Services: Miss Allie Ferguson, Consultant 

Group 3, Room 411. Methods and Materials for 
Teaching Gainful Employment in Child Care Ser- 
vices: Mrs. Flora Conger, Consultant 
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2:45 Break 

3:15 Continue with above 

5:00 Dismiss 

Evaluators: a.m. Miss Lois Bray 

Mrs . Patricia Mihalik 

p.m. Miss Sybil Bullock 
i*5rs . Ina Floyd 

*i?hursdav, July 20 



Presiding: Jiiss Allie Ferguson 



5:00 a.m. 


Group 


1. 


Lively Technical School 




Group 


2. 


Vicsha's Fabric Center-Custom Dress - 
raking 




Group 


3. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co., Custom Drapery 
Department 


10:30 


Group 


1. 


Vicsha’s Fabric Center-Custom Dress- 
making 




Group- 


2 . 


Sears, Roebuck and Co., Custom Drapery 
Department 


11:00 p-io. 


Group 

Lunch 


3. 


Lively Technical School 


1:30 


Group 


1. 


Sears, Roebuck and Company 




Group 


2. 


Lively Technical School 




Group 


3. 


vicsha’s Fabric Center -Custom Dress- 
naking 



3:30 All groups to Morrison’s Cafeteria for cost 

control: Miss Allie Ferguson, Leader 



Group 

Group 

Group 


1. 

2. 

3. 


Leader : 
Leader : 
Leader : 


Mrs. 

Miss 

Mrs. 


Sylvia Wade Beaver 
Sue Collins 
Bonnie Greenwood 


Evaluators: a.m. 


Mrs . 
Mrs . 


Louise Ring 
Koleen Haire 






p.m. 


Mrs . 
Mrs . 


Katheryne Pryor 
Eva Corbett 
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Friday, July 21 
Presidiisg: Mrs. Ava Gray 


8:00 a*in. 


Descriptions of Some Occupation in Dirferent 
j^?reas in Home Economics : Miss Ata Lee 


9:45 


Break 


10:15 


Facilities for Gainful Employment Classes in 
Clothing and Textiles: 2*irs. Ava Gray 


11:45 


Lunch 


1:00 p.m. 


Facilities for Gainful Employment Classes in 
Child Care Services: Mrs. Mary Ray 


2:45 


One half of group will tour the facilities for 
institutional food equipment at FSU^ Miss Rovanna 
DuParc. Other half will have break. 


3:45 


Other half will have same tour 


5:00 


Dismiss 

S\7aluators: a.m. Mrs. Mae Hayes 

Mrs. Marie Hudson 


8:00 a.m. 


p.m. Mrs. Faye Grant 
Mrs . Inez Mack 

Monday, July 24 

presiding: Miss Allie Ferguson 

Professionalism: Dr. Agnes F- Ridley 


9:45 


Break 


10:15 


File demonstration and assignment: Mrs. Ava Gray 


11:45 


Lunch 


1:00 p.m. 


Relationships in the World of Work: Mrs. Dorothy 

Clark 



2:45 



Break 
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3:15 p.m. Supervised work on file 



5 : 00 



Dismxss 
Evaluators : 



a.m. 2‘5rs. Katherine Fisher 
Mrs. Eleanor Lewis 

p.m. Mrs. Eugenia Clark 

Mrs. Elizaheth Harrington 



Tuesday, July 25 
Presiding: Mrs. Ava Gray 

8:00 a.m. Evaluation of Student Performance: Mrs. Ava Gray 



9:45 
10:15 
11:45 
1:00 p.m. 



Break 



Maintaining Student Interest: Mrs. Margaret Long 

Lunch 

Leader: Mrs. Bonnie Brooks Greenwood, Room 419 

group 1. Methods and Materials for Teaching 
Gainful Employment Classes in Home 
Services 

Leader: Miss Sue Elaine Collins, Room 417A 

Group 2 - Methods and Materials for Teaching 
Gainful Employment Classes in Home 
Services 



Leader : 
Group 3 . 



Miss Betty Lee Mann, Room 411 

Methods and Materials for Teaching 
Gainful Employment Classes in Home 
Services 

(These teaching aids will be on exhibit 
in Rooms 417A, 419, and 411.) 



2:00 



2:30 



Break 

Field trip to Department of Agriculture: Mayo 

Building 
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5:00 p.m. Dismiss 

gvaliiatosrs : a.m« Miss Bsirtlia Mastairson 

Jlrs. Cortez Cowart 

p.m. Mrs. Gertrude T. Roberts 
Miss Betty Dee Mann 

Wednesday, July 26 

Presiding: ^Srs. Ava Gray 

8:00 a.m. Opportunities and Characteristics of Xdentified 
Job Titles X-3hich Utilize Home Economics Know- 
ledges and Shills: Miss Betty Lee Mann 

9:45 Break 

10:15 Home Economics Related Occupations Grouped By 

The Clustering Technique: Mrs. Sylvia W. Beaver 



11:45 Lunch 

1:00 p.m. Room 417A, 419, and 411': General display of 

materials for file and of visual aids 

(Take a break at your leisure) 

5:00 Dismiss 

Evaluators: a.m. Mrs. Helen S. Fuller 

Mrs. Zula McLeod 

p.m. Mrs. Ina Mae Mitchell 
Mrs. Exa Mae O'Neil 

Thursday, July 27 

Presiding: Miss A Hie Ferguson 

8:00 a.m. Proposed Accreditation Standards: Mr. Bilr George 

(30 minutes) 

Certification Requirements for Teachers: Mrs. 

Claudia Collins (30 minutes) 

Projects and Grants: Mrs. Sara Gilchrist 

(30 minutes) 
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9:45 


Break 


10:15 


Question and answer period: Panel of above 


11:45 


Lunch 


1:00 p.m. 


Work on illustrative teaching aids in Rooms 1, 
411, 417A and 419. Make your own choice 


2:45 


Break 


3:15 


Continue above 


5:00 


Dismiss 

Evaluators: a.m» Mrs. Elza M. Shuler 

Mrs. Ruth Fichter 

p.m. Mrs. Jeanne Williams 
Mrs. Helen S. Fuller 




Friday, July 28 

Presiding: Mrs. Ava Gray, Miss Allie Ferguson 

instructions: Miss Frances Champion 

Dr. Agnes F. Ridley 



Instructions : 
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DIMENSIONS FOR A NEW ERA 

Dr. Carl W. Proelil 
July 10 , 1967 

We are on the threshold of a nev? era in vocational 
education. The unique aspect of this era is the rapidity 
with which it will become outdated. 

V7e seem constantly to arrive at new thresholds. I 
shall not review our changing society and its attendant 
pressures which constantly move us to new thresholds. 1 
shall only point out this: society holds us responsible 

for developing and conducting flexible vocational educa- 
tion programs that prepare a well-educated and well in- 
formed work force to live effectively in these dynamic 
times . 

But, are we deeply and fully aware of the responsi- 
bility we accept in accomplishing that goal? We are con- 
stantly reviewing and evaluating current programs to deter- 
mine ways of improving and making vocational and technical 
services in the state more effective. That constant exam- 
ination continues to identify new questions and concerns 
as we strive to improve vocational education in Florida. 

What are some of these questions, some of these con- 
cerns? One way to answer this question is to speculate a 
hit, and, in speculating, to ask other questions, the 
answers to which will give some direction for program devel- 
opment . 

First, what are we really trying to do? As vocational 
educators, v/hat is the task that society has set for us? 

As I view it, society expects several fundamental things 
from us. One, society expects us to prepare youth and 
adults for gainful employment. It expects us to take youth, 
while they are still in school, and prepare them for entry 
employment so that they become self-sufficient and have a 
foundation upon which to progress . Society expects us to 
take adults who are in need of training and retraining and 
upgrade them in their present employment or get them ready 
for new jobs holding greater promise or permanence. It 
expects us to take youth and adults who have dropped out of 
school and equip them to compete in a highly dynamic labor 
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market- But that is not all. Society, also, expects 
more of people than job competence. Secondly, then, we 
are expected to prepare people not only to get and hold 
jobs, but to be competent family members and responsible 
citizens . 

If we are to carry out this responsibility, it is essen- 
tial that we never lose sight of the personal and employ- 
ment cross-currents which are cs ^ing constant change. 

One highly significant change has been the increase 
in the number of women who are entering the labor force. 

A report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics indicated that 
women con 5 >osed 35 percent of the national labor force in 
1965. In Florida, hov/ever, that proportion has already 
been reached by 1960. The report also shows that 85 per- 
cent of gainfully employed women were over 35 years of age. 

Two major implications of these data are: (1) women 

are increasingly seeking employment, and (2) the life-work 
patterns of women are not continuous. Women tend to work 
briefly prior to assuming the role of full-time homemakers, 
to spend a bi'ief period at home, and to return to the labor 
force when their children enter school. This change in life 
patterns of women is reflected in the increasing number of 
programs that prepare for gainful employment in home economics. 



Traditionally, home economics education has been con- 
fined to instruction designed for useful employment in the 
home and for professional pursuits. The justification for 
such progranis is simply that the hoine-and-family is a key 
institution in the social order and must be preserved and 
conserved. 

The President's Commission on the Status of Women re- 
ported that new demands are being made upon women in the 
economic world, the community, and the home. Women often 
simultaneously assume several different responsibilities. 

In view of the fact that an increasing number are working 
and that the quality of family life must be maintained, we 
are forced to seek solutions to the social problems created 
by their dual roles as homemakers and breadwinners. 

The emergence of home economics programs for gainful 
employment is only one of several exciting trends in educa- 
tion today. New programs recognize and respect the voca- 
tional value of an education. They encoijrage and promote 
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tJie use of intelligent solutions to prdbl^ins created by 
societal and technological change. As I see it, the 
rapid changes in our society have created a need for edu- 
cational changes which, in tuim, have had a real irroact 
on the traditional home economics curriculum- Education 
of women which will prepare them for their dual role of 
homemaker and employee is tmily innovative- It is my hope 
that these changes will be accepted and that home economics 
will continue to develop innovative solutions- We must re- 
cognize that change is a constant which we must accept- 

Quite naturally, social problems have been intensified 
as women seek employment and re-eim>loyment in jobs for which 
they were unprepared- The magnitude of the problems facing 
vocational educators growing out of a rapidly changing labor 
market should be readily evident - 

The rapidity of change creates a new relationship be- 
tween our past, present, and future- We have no heritage 
of the future- ' herefore, we must project such a heritage 
by a re-examination of historic contributions to human pro- 
gress and relate them to current thinking and ■cechnological 
advance. As George Santayana, the eminent American phil- 
osopher once said, "A nation that does not know history is 
fated to repeat it- ” We must create a heritage of the fu- 
ture by examining the forces of change around us- We must 
attempt to understand how these changes originated, their 
probable future directions, and how to cushion ourselves 
against the "future shock" of improperly prepared workers, 
against the "future shock" of too few people capable of 
filling the available jobs- 

The rapidity of change should be a challenge to the 
imagination and ingenuity of all of us. It should motivate 
us to experiment and, with increased willingness, to try 
out new concepts and to do so with less fear. For example, 

I can envision a well-rounded, effective program of voca- 
tional education looking somewhat like the following- In 
the upper elementary grades, probably grades five and six 
primarily, students would receive an orientation to occupa- 
tions. This might consist of a single course or, more 
desirably, occupationally directed units of instruction as 
parts of existing subjects- Generally, emphasis would be 
placed upon (1) the v7orld of work, (2) change factors, and 
(3) the dynamics of the labor market. Reading, field trips, 
audio-visual aids, and laboratory experiences would be used 
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in developing student awaireness of the significance of 
work and the interrelatedness and interdependence of jobs 
in society- Broad general concepts about the role of work 
and the iroortanct of preparing for enploynent would be 
included. At this level, a study of en5)loyinent patterns 
for men and women might be appropriate. 

Building upon this introduction, junior high school 
pre— vocational courses would be designed to explore voca- 
tions and occupations in greater depth- Hie curriculum at 
this level would include a larger number of shop and lab- 
oratory experiences than in the elementary school- Hie 
junior high school curriculum must meet the needs of all 
students- One of the most critical periods for in— school 
youth is the jrniior high school years during which many 
youth leave school and hamper themselves permanently in 
the competition for job advancement- Hierefore, pre-voca- 
tional instruction may need to take several different direc- 
tions. For the youngster who plans to complete high school 
and continue into college, general home economics will pro- 
bably provide an appropriate foundation for later occupa- 
tional specialization- For the youth who will leave during 
his junior high school years, however, more intensive pre- 
paration is needed to equip him with rudimentary work skills 
which will in^rove his chance for enployment- For such 
youth, shop and laboratory experiences more definitely ori- 
ented to gainful employment courses should be provided- I 
am using the term “laboratory experiences” to include work 
experience programs for selected students having economic 
or special academic needs- Hie work experience may be 
directly related to the occupation being studied or it nay 
have a purely economic purpose aind only am incidental re- 
lationship to vocational instruction. In any case, however, 
for the over-age and under-grade student, emphasis should 
be placed upon the development of occupational skills for 
more immediate use- It will be necessary for us to develop 
curricular patterns suitable to the need of students who 
are enrolled in these courses - 

For example, in Broward County, a curriculum in home 
econcmics, based on this general design as it applies to 
girls, is being field-tested this year in nine schools - 
Hie junior high curriculum deals with the development of 
psychomotor skills- Hie senior high curriculum is articu- 
lated with the program, but emphasizes the development of 
cognitive learning and affective behavior based upon stu- 
dent interests. 
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Txi the senior high school, provision of vocational 
education hecoines increasingly coiwlex because student 
needs and goals are more diverse. We loiow that toi^y only 
tr/70 out of ten students entering high school will ulti- 
mately receive a baccalaureate degree; that approximately 
one-third of all students entering high school will drop 
out before completing the twelfth grade, in reality, many 
of these will literally be pushed out. Eight out of ten of 
our children will need some hind of vocational training if 
they are to be successful in some area of enm>loyment. Ihose 
who find en5>loyment without training will generally be work- 
ing in totally unskilled occupations or "dead-end" jobs 
^ich mny very possibly be eliminated by automation, ^e 
essential fact is that in too many cases the formal educa- 
tion presently received by many students has very little to 
do with how to earn a living. 

Pinellas County is developing an experimental secondary 
program of individualized instruction in home economics 
through learning activity packages. These curricular mate- 
rials should provide for a greater diversity of student 
needs whether they be immediate en^loyment, homemaking, or 
a professional field. 

I have been concerned for some time over the apparent 
gap that exists between job requirements and training pro- 
grams for the majority of high school graduates. In this 
state it may be that the established preparatory school pro- 
gram, ending at the twelfth grade, includes too little or- 
ganized exposure to what "work" really means. The student 
is in school one day, unexposed to the work environment, 
and out of school the next, on his own, virtually unaware 
of what lies ahead. Experimental programs such as those 
currently being conducted in Orange County in occupational 
home economics may help to overcome this difficulty. These 
programs provide work ejqperience in supervised food service 
and textile merchandising, and are attempting to bridge the 
gap between work and school. 

However, it is of deep concern that the unemployment 
rate for our young high school graduates is higher today 
than it has ever been. Why is that? One reason is that it 
is becoming increasingly important to develop skills and 
understanding to a high level of proficiency in order to 
secure employment and advance in any occupation and many 
of our youth do not have the competencies needed for employ- 
ment. 



Today tihere are ever one million young people between 
tbe ages of 16 and 21 who are out of school and out of 
work. These are the young people of whom the President’s 
Commission on Education for Youth has said, ” . . .They are 
tomorrow’s cast-offs and chronic dependents who live in 
poverty of body and mind, and will bring up their 
children in their own image." 



To remedy some of these defic fences, to introduce pro- 
gram flexibility, and to prepare students for changing labor 
market requirements, it may be desirable to organize home 
economics instruction around clusters of occupations. No 
sijigle basis for clustering has so far been uniformly effec- 
tive. Several possibilities should be tried. In some in- 
stances occupations such as the clothing naintenance or 
food services may be satisfactory. In others, a collection 
of common job competencies may serve. In still others, 
places of employment such as department stores, hospitals, 
or restaurants may be suitable catalysts. Such experiences 
will be particularly beneficial for the many youth whose vo- 
cational planning is very uncertain at best. I wish to re- 
iterate, no single approach will serve all purposes. Planned 
experimentation is needed to determine what program organi- 
zation is most effective for high school students under any 
given set of conditions. 

Also essential, however, are programs which prepare 
secondary youth for immediate employment when they complete 
or leave high school. Probably half of our high school youth 
have only a very incomplete and often unrealistic under- 
standing of their employment potential in regard to labor 
market requirements. But about one-fifth of the girls are 
reasonably certain that they are bound for the professions, 
and about the same mainber have a definite career expectation 
which does not require a university degree. Both groups 
must have access to the kinds of experiences which will have 
most immediate value for them when they enter the labor mar- 
ket. Vocational programs, properly organized and taught, 
will help to meet the needs of both groups. 

At the post-secondary level, vocational instruction 
will, of necessity, become increasingly specific. Many 
youth and their parents have deferred career decisions, but 
now the moment of decision is at hand. A broad range of 
occupational education opportunities must be made available 
in area schools and junior colleges so that talents and as- 
pirations of the greatest nuniber of youth may be chaneled 
in consrructive occupational directions. 
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liut ev 0 H wii:n 1313.3 weaXth of oppoirtuiiitLies , C 03 rtaiu 
vocati-oiial education 3i00ds of many communi— 
ti 0 f 2 ,1 ramain unmat. Economic cind population growth 
wiil dHnand that thara he mora sesnricas, facilitias, and 
manpower. o?he i ^craasa in amployment opportunitias for 
»rt3ien wi.il £,J»ra training and ratraining programs. 

Ei*5Xi^ds.l tea cher— ^ r?.?-ning programs, hoth prcsarvica and in— 
s*^-'^’'3,ca, will also he necassary. 

In sketcxxilsg this panorama of vocational education 
needs and opportunities, i have had ti^^o basic assumptions 
3J3 mind. One is the need for continued systematic planning. 

*I?he other is for experimentation, testing, and program in- 
novation . 



First, let me comment v/ith regard to systematic plan- 
ning. *rhe importance of planning is evident and there is 
no purpose in belaboring it, but planning is taking on an 
added dimension. Formerly, counties and, often, speci^^ic 
vocational services, were able to plan and develop programs 
in "splendid isolation." qfhe grovjth of area vocational- 
technical centers and junior colleges, however, and the 
concentration of employment in major population centers 
increasingly necessitate multi-county planning to permit 
only necessary dupli.cation of programs and facilities to 
insinre that major employment needs are met as they emerge. 

Ihis is not to say that unique county program needs 
Will be ignored nor that the existence of successful ongoing 
programs of long standing will be jeopardized, it does mean 
however, that v/e must continue to rely upon state and local 
effort to support established vocational programs. Our lim- 
ited federal funds for grants-in-aid to counties must in- 
creasingly be used to help initiate new programs to meet 
new employment demands. To assist in equipping new facil- 
ities in area centers and secondary schools, and to strive 
to improve instructional quality and materials through con- 
ferences, workshops, seminars, and other similar activities. 
The ultimate goal, of course, is to provide a coordinated 
program of vocational-technical education which is avail- 
able to the total population and which accurately reflects 
labor market demands of rural areas, urban communities, and 
metropolitan centers alike. 

This brings me to my second assumption, namely, the 
importance of experimentation, testing, and program innova- 
txon. You are all aware that when vocational education was 
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formally estal>lislied in the piiblic school system a half 
century ago, trades, crafts, and the vocations of agri- 
culture and homemaking had distinct characteristics which 
were quite easy to identify and for vdiich training pro- 
grams were readily established. In addition, most of the 
occupations for vdiich training was not provided required 
only low levels of skill which were readily acquired on 
the job. 

Over the years, however, job specifications have 
changed. Job relationships have become more complex, occu- 
pations have overlapped, job requirements have increased, 
performance levels have risen. New occupations, undreamed 
of only a decade or two ago, have emerged. And the promise 
of greater and even more sophisticated enployment needs is 
already on the horizon. 

Let's look at a part of the picture for just a moment. 

In a statewide siurvey of employment needs in home economics 
related occupations, recently completed by The Florida State 
University and the State Department of Education, a signif- 
icant demand was identified for supervised food service 
workers, altera tionists and menders, homemaker assistants, 
and child day-care workers. Experimental curricula are 
being developed to train people for these occupations. Other 
curricular innovations are being instituted to* meet the 
needs of youth and adults who attend junior colleges, or 
have special needs. Occupational programs being developed 
by two or more cooperating vocational services are planned 
to enhance the employability of another group of students. 

Although planning, experimentation, testing, and inno- 
vation are being introduced through curricula, facilities, 
and new objectives, there are other program needs. For 
example, it is imperative that we evaluate existing programs 
and establish priorities for the objectives we wish to accom- 
plish. We must upgrade teacher competencies to include ac- 
ceptance and use of research findings in both subject and 
technique. It is necessary that we develop to a greater 
extent the scope and sequence of occupational home econo- 
mics. A changed concept from individual to group super- 
vision has been created because of the increased demand for 
supervisory services. Finally, it is necessary that we 
identify a realistic role for youth activities in the total 
home economics program. What are the relationships of all 
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parts of tile home economics procfram? How do these fit 
into the vocational picture? All vocational, technical, 
and adult fields are faced with similar problems. Creative 
and effective solutions must be found. 

I believe that the area vocational-technieal centers 
established by the legislature will assist us in answering 
many of the questions I have raised. But new centers and 
new facilities will not give us answer e unless we plan to 
use them for this purpose. They are only devices, tools 
if you will, which are limited in their effectiveness only 
by our imaginations, our ingenuity, our vision. In devis— 
ing procprams for the handicapped, for example, we have a 
golden opportunity to experiment and to innovate. With 
planning, we need not be bound so rigidly by existing struc- 
tures, we have an opportunity to serve people, not sched- 
ules. We can try new program patterns in all vocational 
fields, new organizations of instructional materials for 
all kinds of students, new methods of teaching at all lev- 
els of instruction. We must learn to work more closely with 
student service personnel in assisting youth and adults to 
make wise occupational choices within a personal-educational 
context. 

With the continued cooperation, encouragement, and in- 
genuity I know that we in Florida can reach that goal. 
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«EI^T DIFFERENCE DOES IT fiAKE \vHETHER THE YOUTH 

LEARN TO WORK? 

Mrs. Ava. A- Gray 
July 11, 1967 



We shall consider this question from three positions: 
the individual, the family, and society. 

Dr. Arnspiger and Dr. Lasswell in the hook. Personality 
in Social Process, have classified all major social values 
sought hy man. We shall use these values as a yardstick 
for examining the contributions of work to the individual, 
the family and society. 

Social values as defined by Arnspiger and Lasswell are 
rectitude, respect, enlightenment, power, skills, economic 
security, affection and well-being. 

in considering the social value, rectitude, let*s first 
define the term. The American College Dictionary, 1963, 
defines rectitude as (1) rightness of principle or practice: 
the rectitude of one*s motives (2) correctness: rectitude 
of judgment. Employment will assist an individual in de- 
veloping a sense of personal responsibility for his own 
standards and behavior, and his judgment in decisions rela- 
ted to moral and ethical practices. 

In order to be successful on any job there are certain 
personal habits that the individual must develop. Some of 
these are promptness to work, little absenteeism from job, 
getting along with superiors and fellow workers, taking 
orders and suggestions from superiors, honesty in handling 
money and tools, and skill and thoroughness of work. In 
addition, as the employee sees the relationship of these 
habits to not only holding a job but the possibility of a 
raise in pay and/or an advancement in position, the incen- 
tive should be present to become even more responsible for 
one’s actions on the job. There is a carryover to other 
phases of one's life from the sense of pride that comes 
from doing a job well. 

In addition to rectitude, respect is a social value. 
Work will help the individual to give recognition to her- 
self and others based on merit and consistent with human 
dignity. The concepts that work is a way of life for women 
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as well as for men and that there is dignity in all work 
should he stressed in training for employment. Being able 
to assume one‘s obligations to one*s self by earning a 
living adds to one's self esteem. Carrying one's own load 
on a job and joining hands with others to get the job done 
helps the individual to gain a niche fox* herself, a place 
in the scheme of things. Self respect leads to the respect 
of others. When one is not burdened with feelings of in- 
adequacy, one is freer to reach out to others with empathy 
and understanding. 

Enlightenment is a third social value. This suggests 
knowledge about the past, present and future relative to 
decision making and problem solving. One of the major ob- 
jectives of education is to teach people to become adept 
at learning. At present much emphasis is being placed on 
continuing one's education throughout life by formal and 
informal means. Having an income vjill open the doors to 
leisure activities such as attendance at the theater, church, 
concerts, art exhibits. i am assuming that the school will 
fulfill its obligation to introduce all students to music, 
art, theater, and literature in a manner that is realistic 
and meaningful to them; and at the same time acquaint them 
with the less expensive sources for continuing learning — 
the public libraries, art galleries, adult education cen- 
ters . 



If the student has studied home economics before en- 
rolling in wage earning courses, she should have some skill 
in handling and managing money which will enable her to 
include hobbies and interests in the family budget. For 
many girls having the money to dress appropriately will be 
the deciding factor in participation in community affairs. 

Power is a fourth social value for consideration. The 
term suggests the ability to participate in making decisions 
which affect one's life. Such phrases as "money talks" and 
the "power of money" express certain hidden truths. Econo- 
mic means are the wherewithal! necessary for an individual 
to become independent from parents. As youth become self- 
supporting parents loosen the apron strings and usually 
not before even though they may be married and have children. 

With a job, a person has a future and can begin to 
make plans for it. For most girls this future includes 
marriage and children. For some of the youth the immediate 
future will be spent in continued education at a junior 
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college, vocational school or a four year college and in 
part-time work. Grant Venn in his hook, Man , Education 
and Work noted: “Today education must introduce youth 

to the world of work as well as ideas, since too few ycuth 
have the opportunity to learn ahout work through experience 
The educational preparation of every youth must provide 
experience and learning that wH 11 enable him to move into 
his role in life, whether this be further study, either 
occupational or academic, or direct entry into the world of 
work- The education system must assume the responsibility 
for every individual's preparation to move on to the next 
step. “ 



For a young man a job can make the difference in the 
decision to buy or steal a car- Attorney General Ramsey 
Clark recently testified before the House Education and 
Labor Committee. In his statement he mentioned that 88 
per cent of all car thefts are by persons under 25, while 
35 per cent of the car thefts are by persons under IS. 

Skills are another social value of importance to roan- 
Included in the full development of potential talents are 
manual, social, mental aesthetic, thinking and communica- 
tion skills- How does work capability contribute to the 
development of all these skills? As youth begin to develop 
marketable skills, their perception of themselves often 
changes. The old adage that “nothing breeds success like 
success” is particularly significant f_r the disadvantaged 
and/or the slow learner. Success in manual skills may give 
them a sense of direction- Dr- Conant contends that appro- 
priate contacts v/ith the v/orld of work motivate students to 
do better work in all academic subjects- It seems that they 
see a real purpose in knowing! Often they see school in a 
different light. Their attitudes toward developing compe- 
tencies in all subjects may be changed after attainment in 
manual skills. Dr. Howard Hurst points out the immense 
irony of having young Negroes sacrificing and struggling 
through elementary and high school to meet all the require- 
ments of employment except the ability to speak "standard 
English." Recently 161 girls were graduated from vocational 
high school in Washington, D- C- They had acquired accept- 
able skills in typing, filing, other clerical work. Only 
2 of these girls were found to be employable by el's'll service, 
the telephone company, retail outlets, etc., because of their 
unique speech pattern. Then, if v/e conclude that youth need 
a proficiency in many of the basic skills, does the teacher 
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as well as for men and that there is dignity in all work 
should he stressed in training for employment. Being able 
to assume one's obligations to one's self by earning a 
living adds to one's self esteem. Carrying one's own load 
on a job and joining hands with others to get the job done 
helps the individual to gain a niche foi- herself, a place 
in the scheme of things. Self respect leads to the respect 
of others. When one is not burdened with feelings of in- 
adequacy, one is freer to reach out to others with empathy 
and understanding. 

Enlightenment is a third social value. This suggests 
knowledge about the past, present and future relative to 
decision making and problem solving. One of the major ob- 
jectives of education is to teach people to become adept 
at learning. At present much emphasis is being placed on 
continuing one’s education throughout life by formal and 
informal means. Having an income will open the doors to 
leisure activities such as attendance at the theater, church, 
concerts, art exhibits. I am assuming that the school will 
fulfill its obligation to introduce all students to music, 
art, theater, and literature in a manner that is realistic 
and meaningful to them; and at the same time acquaint them 
with the less expensive sources for continuing learning - 
the public libraries, art galleries, adult education cen- 
ters . 



If the student has studied home economics before en- 
rolling in wage earning courses, she should have some skill 
in handling and managing money which will enable her to 
include hobbies and interests in the family budget. For 
many girls having the money to dress appropriately will be 
the deciding factor in participation in coznmunity affairs . 

Power is a fourth social value for consideration. The 
term suggests the ability to participate in making decisions 
which affect one's life. Such phrases as "money talks" and 
the "power of money" express certain hidden truths. Econo- 
mic means are the wherewithal! necessary for an individual 
to become independent from parents. As youth become self- 
supporting parents loosen the apron strings and usually 
not before even though they may be married and have children. 

With a job, a person has a future and can begin to 
make plans for it. For most girls this future includes 
marriage and children. For some of the youth the immediate 
future will be spent in continued education at a junior 
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college, vocational school or a four year college and in 
part-time work. Grant Venn in his book, Man , Education 
and Work noted: "Today education must introduce youth 

to the world of work as well as ideas, since too few youth 
have the opportunity to learn about work through experience. 
The educational preparation of every youth must provide 
experience and learning that will enable him to move into 
his role in life, vjhether this be further study, either 
occupational or academic, or direct entry into the world of 
work. The education system must assume the responsibility 
for every individual's preparation to move on to the next 
step. ” 



For a young man a job can make the difference in the 
decision to buy or steal a car. Attorney General Ramsey 
Clark recently testified before the House Education and 
Labor Committee. In his statement he mentioned that 88 
per cent of all car thefts are by persons under 25, while 
35 per cent of the car thefts are by persons under IS. 

Skills are another social value of importance to man. 
Included in the full development of potential talents are 
manual, social, mental aesthetic, thinking and communica- 
tion skills. How does work capability contribute to the 
development of all these skills? As youth begin to develop 
marketable skills, their perception of themselves often 
changes. The old adage that "nothing breeds success like 
success" is particularly significant f_r the disadvantaged 
and/or the slow learner. Success in manual skills may give 
them a sense of direction. Dr. Conant contends that appro- 
priate contacts v/ith the world of work motivate students to 
do better work in all academic subjects. It seems that they 
see a real purpose in knowing! Often they see school in a 
different light. Their attitudes toward developing compe- 
tencies in all subjects may be changed after attainment in 
manual skills. Dr. Howard Hurst points out the immense 
irony of having young Negroes sacrificing and struggling 
through eleraentary and high school to meet all the require- 
ments of employment except the ability to speak "standard 
English." Recently 161 girls were graduated from vocational 
high school in Washington, D. C. They had acquired accept- 
able skills in typing, filing, other clerical work. Only 
2 of these girls were found to be employable by ci'«'il service, 
the telephone company, retail outlets, etc., because of their 
unique speech pattern. Then, if vje conclude that youth need 
a proficiency in many of the basic skills, does the teacher 
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of wage-earning also liave a responsibility for teacbing 
these students to think, to speak "standard English," to 
observe good rianners? 

Economic security is iilso a social value desired by 
man. Dr. Shoemaker, past president of the American Voca- 
tional Association noted, "Today we face the problems that 
no other civilization has ever solved — ever increasing 
welfare rolls and the growth of the number of people who 
throTigh lack of education and lack of training do not fit 
into the changing world, but for the first time in history 
a massive effort is being made to eradicate poverty at all 
levels . " He continued, "Our leaders in government are 
taking seriously the Biblical saying, *You are your brother's 
keeper, * and they are mindful of the poetic lines, *Ask not 
for whom the bell tolls, it tolls for thee, * words which 
point up the fact that the advantages of our modern techno- 
logical society cannot be reserved for one part of the popula- 
tion and unattainable for another- This is true even though 
parts of the population may not have the background, the 
drives or goal structure to desire to participate in the 
benefits. ” 

Many leaders show some concern that the jobs resulting 
from high school training that use the knowledge and skills 
of home economics often pay a minimum wage. They ask, "are 
these dead end jobs?” Will these students be able to pro- 
gress up the ladder of economic achievement?” Perhaps, for 
some a job that pays the minimum wage scale will be a major 
achievement, and for others these jobs will seirve as stepping 
stones into more skillful, better paying employment. I have 
a lot of faith in the potential of human beings for growth 
once they are set free of debilitating influences. 

Love and affection. Does earning a living contribute 
to the ability to give and receive love through family, in- 
dividuals and groups? We are cognizant of the fact that to 
give and receive love is taught — taught tenderly and con- 
sistently through the family setting over a long period of 
time. From the way the tiny baby is held in his mother's 
arms to the way Dad ruffles the hair of a teenager, love is 
communicated to the individual. In the community, accept- 
ance by peers and teachers strengthens the individuals ' 
capacity to relate to others to build ties of friendship. 

Today too often in all economic levels of society this part 
of emotional growth is neglected. Many factors such as 
women at work outside the home, mobility of famijLies and 
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"passive" entertainmeni: weaken lines of coimunication , and 
thus, hinder the individuals growth in responsiveness to 
others - 

However, the funds to buy clothing and grooming supplies 
will bolster the self-image of teenagers- Money to spend for 
malts, hamburgers and drive-in movies will enhance their feel- 
ing of belonging to their peer group and even to the human 
racel The sense of belonging should begin to eliminate much 
of tlie violence that is done by the drop-out and the untrained. 

The job itself will sezrve as a meeting place to make new 
acquaintances, a new opportunity to move out of one's circle 
into an expanded environment. The anthropologist, Ashley 
Montague says, "The primary purpose of a genuine educational 
institution is the making of an educated human being.” He 
goes on to say, "By this, I mean an individual who is able to 
relate himself to other human beings and to the whole world in 
’'jhich he lives in a warm, loving and cooperatively creative 
manner. " 

The last major social value is well-being, the mental and 
physical health gained through realistic efforts to overcome 
tensions of frustration, fear and anxiety, ultimately leading 
to maturity, the major aim of the school. Since we are aware 
that the ability to earn a living often affects the social 
values cited before, we recognize that this ability also con- 
tributes to the social value, well-being. As each of these 
social values emerges and converges they tend to reinforce 
tlie development of each other. But the whole is always more 
than a combination of its parts. So it is with the social 
value, well being. It influences and is influenced by each of 
the other social values and in tinm, evolves into a signifi- 
cance of its own, resulting in the full development of an in- 
dividuals' potential for growth. 

I have tried to show the positive relationship of eaiming 
a living to the development of the major values sought by man, 
as defined by Arnspiger and hasswell. It seems to me that it is 
quite apparent that it makes a great difference to the in- 
dividual whether he learns to be a productive worker or not. 

Now, we will consider what difference productive working 
makes to the family. In the immediate family, the individual 
sets a pattern for others to follow- Other menibers are en- 
couraged to become trained for work, to stay in school- The 
beginning of the attainment of respect and rectitude v^ill 
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liJkely nib off on other family members , Notwithstanding the 
fallacy of generalizing from one incidence, I should like to 
share a personal experience with you. My oldest sister went 
to business college and got a job working in town. 0?his pro- 
bably had more to do with her seven younger brothers and sis- 
ters * future employment than she or any of us will ever know. 

We had lacked vision. But from then on an 8th grade education 
and marriage in a small community was just not enough. We 
were quite poor and poor by the standards of our time. But if 
my sister could move out into a bigger w^orld, so could li in 
a family the idea that I too can become independent econo- 
mically is highly contagious. 03ie concept generates many goals 
and sets in motion a train of actions. You may say, "But the 
family of the poor is so different tojfey. ” Even though that 
be true, cannot the same potentials for growth be invigorated? 

The ability to earn a living will have faj: reaching effects 
on the families these youth will establish. First of all if 
the poverty cycle is discontinued, these young people truly be- 
come contributing members of society with all the pride and 
dignity that is present when one gives rather than receives. 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes once remarked when paying taxes, 
“This is my way of buying civilization.” 

These persons will be able to plan realistically for their 
futures, to establish homes, to build continuing relationships 
within the family. The lack of money cind problems related to 
handling money are major reasons for the prevalent divorce 
rate, according to authorities. The feelings of dispair and 
other forms of frustration that parents have when they cannot 
provide adequate goods and seirvices for the family should not 
dominate the actions of these young families. The improved 
physical and mental health with new goal structures shoud en- 
able them to become participants in community affairs - school, 
recreation, civic, church. 

John W. Gardner, Secretary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, told the graduates at the commencement exercises at the 
University of Arkansas this Jmie, “Life is not a mountain that 
has a summit, or game that has an end. Life is a process, and 
meaning is in the process. Life is an endless unfolding." 

Mr. Gardner concluded this address with these words, "I will 
not wish for you success in your life, but rather meaning. 
Success as the world measures it is too easy. Meaning is some- 
thing you build in your life. You are the only one who can put 
the ingredients together." Now, I ask you, "Is becoming a first 
class citizen one of the ingredients which give meaning to 
life?" 
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Kay we conclude "that tiie development: of social values 
go liand in liand wifh tiie development of wage earning slcills 
for the Individual and that the development of these values 
in tuim influence the solidity of the family? ^Ihen what 
effects does this have on society? 5here are many. Let's con- 
sider a few. A democracy's strength depends upon the enlight- 
ened citizens ' envolvement in civic and political affairs and 
upon strong family units. Ihe econony of the nation is re- 
lated to the productive capacity and buying power of every 
citizen. !i?he seriousness of the drop out problem pointed 
out by Deton J. Brooks, Director of Research and Statistics 
for the Cook County of Public Welfare. He brought out the 
fact that if the 17,000 students who dropped out of Chicago 
schools in the 1960-61 school year remain on the w^elfare assist- 
ance roils for 50 years, the cost to tax payers in public aid 
alone will be $510 million. 

Just think what could happen if the major poirtion of the 
money spent for welfare and the prevention of crime could, in- 
stead, be spent for research in education, medicine, safety of 
cars and highways, the eradication of slum buildings and areas, 
the building and stocking of libraries, the provision of re- 
creational facilities? Utopia? 

Before a person walks, he learns to crawl. Our efforts 
in home economics toward educating youth specifically for cti— 
ployment is hardly in the crawling stage, but it is a beginning. 
And it will make a difference to the individual, her family and 
the society in vdiich she lives. 

Hence, you as teachers of wage earning classes have cin 
important new role to play in the education of youth. There 
will be set backs and sometimes failinre. There is a lot to 
leaim but I am confident that you will prove equal to the 
task. I should like to close by quoting Theodore Roosevelt, 

”Far better it is to dare mighty things, to win glorious tasks 
though checkered by failure than to take rank with those poor 
spirits who neither enjoy much nor suffer much, because they 
live in the gray twilight that laiows not victory or defeat.” 
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liJTEREST OF ADMIIIISTRJ^TORS , COTJKSELORS, TE^CEERS, SAREM^S M7D 
STODEI5TS 113 COURSE 013 GAISFDL EMPL0YME13T 113 E015S ECONOMICS 

Mrs . Judy Dowell 
July 12, 1967 



I am so pleased to liave been given the opportunity to 
tell you today about lay part of the research grant. As you can 
well imagine, it took a large portion of the time that I was 
working for my Master *Ss so you can be sure that I hold it dear. 

^fhe title of my thesis is “Interest of Administrators, 
Counselors, Teachers, Parents, and Students in Courses in Gain- 
ful Employment in Home Economics . ” When this topic was first 
g0]_00-j^ed, I pondered it for guite a^^hile and decided that there 
were a few things I wanted to know. You might also have some 
notion as to what might be found. Since my variables were to 
330 race, socio-economic status, and different groups, there 
was a great deal of data to be analyzed. 



My first step was the selection of an instrument to test 
lay hypotheses. A suitable one was found which had been devel- 
oped by Dr. Alma Bentley which seemed to measure most of the 
variables under investigation in this study. Permiss ion to 
adapt this instrimient was secured from Dr. Bentley and it was 
then subjected to certain changes. Socio-economic status of 
the parents and students was determined with the use of the 
McGulre-\-3hite Short Foim. However, socio-economic status was 
not determined for teachers, counselors, or administrators 
since it may be assumed to be middle class. A guestion in- 
dicating race was also included for all five groups . 

The major part of the guestionnaire was an attitude scale 
of fifty-five home economics related jobs available to high 
school graduates. If you will look on your copy, you can see 
that the jobs cover just about every area of home economics. 

A guestions concerning ease of inclusion in the curriculum and 
usefulness to high school girls was also asked. The guestion- 
naires were identical for the administrators, counselors, 
teachers, parents, and students except in the manner in which 
they answered the guestions. For instance, if a job was an- 
swered with a 1 (one) , the meaning differed slightly for each 
group. For the student this meant that she would be eager to 
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do this job; for the parents this meant that they would be 
eager for their daughter to do this job; for the hone econo- 
mics teacher this meant that she would be eager to teach this 
job-related skill; for the counselor it meant that he would 
be eager to counsel students to study for this job; and for 
the administrator it meant that he would be eager to have 
this area of vocational home economics taught in his school. 

In order to insure reliability, the instruments were 
pretested by a small group of administrators, counselors, 
home economics teachers, ninth and tenth grade home economics 
students, and parents -bf those particular students- Relia- 
bility was originally established by Dr. Bentley, but it seemed 
advisable to retest it because of some additions and deletions. 
Ihe pilot study was conducted in Tallahassee at Rickards High 
School , predominately white, and Lincoln High School, pre- 
dominately Negro - 

The next big step in this project was selecting the 
sample- With the approval of Miss Frances Champion and Mrs. 
Margaret Long, Duval County was chosen as the location. All 
high school principals, assistant principals, guidance coun- 
selors, and home economic teachers in the Duval County school 
system were sent questionnaires- Three Negro schools and three 
white schools were used to obtain the parent and student sample. 
These schools were selected in order to obtain a variety of 
socio-economic levels and also to obtain a cross-section of 
the county. 

After all the questionnaires were collected, the data 
were key punched and tabulated at The Florida State University 
computing center- In order to facilitate analysis of the data 
all questions answered with a 1, 2, or 4 by each group v/ere 
taken as a "yes" answer or rather, a positive attitude, while 
all questions answered with a 3 or 5 by each group were taken 
as a "no" answer or a negative attitude. 

These fifty-five jobs were then categorized into four 
main areas for analysis, and these categories weres (1) child 
care services, (2) institutional and food services, (3) home 
services, and (4) clothing, textiles, and home furnishings. 

A "Miscellaneous" category was also included for those jobs 
which could not be included under the other four for various 
reasons . 

To go back a little, you might be interested to see the 
distribution of the five groups by race. You can see that 
more than half of the students and parents were Negro while 
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only about one-fourth of the teachers / counselors, and admin- 
j gf-ra-rors were. Also# loolcing' at the distribution or parents 
and students by socio-economic status# you can see that the 
majority of the sample came from the lower classes. 



Now that you have some sort of background on the project# 
I would like to discuss with you my results# and will do so 
taking each of the four categories separately. 



Child Care Services: Over three-quarters of the Negro 

sample favored this area with the white sample favoring it 
only slightly less. Socio-economic status indicated no sig- 
nificant differences in the attitudes. One apparent trend for 
the students was a more positive attitude within the lower 
socio-economic levels . No such trend was apparent for the 
parent sample. 'Ihe counselor sample favored this category 
greatest (90%) with the parent sample expressing the least 
positive attitudes (69%) . As a whole# however# child care ser- 
vices received the most favorable attitudes or all job cate- 
gories. Child care services were also found to be considered 
to be the most useful to high school girls by all five ^oups. 
"[The job of "baby sitter" and “helper in children’s hospital 
ward" were predominant favorites. In regard to ease of in- 
clusion in the curriculum# this job category ranked second 
liigbest. Again the job of "baby sitter" was selected over- 
whelmingly. 

Institutional and Food Services: Attitudes toward insti- 

tutional and food services were found to be slightly more 
favorable by the Negro sample than by the white sample . No 
significant differences in attitude were found between the 
races; however# within the races, a significant difference 
was found be*' veen the groups. The white sample indicated a 
range of 88 percent for the counselors to only 42 percent for 
the students. A similar relationship was noted also for the 
Negro sample. Institutional and food services ranked third 
of the four categories in usefulness to high school girls. 

The jobs most often selected vzere "waitress#" "helper in 
hospital ward," and "caterer’s assistant." This category 
maintained its ranking of third also in ease of inclusion in 
the curriculum. The jobs believed to be most easily included 
were "waitress#" "helper in lunchroom#" and "caterer’s assist- 
ant . " 



Clothing# Textiles# and Home Furnishings: Wi thing the 
student sample# only one-third of the white sample answered 
positively toward this category while over one-half of the 
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Negro sample expressed positive attitudes. This relationship 
was found to be significant at the .05 level. No other rela- 
tionship regarding race or socio-economics status was found to 
be significant. Over two— thirds of the Negros favored the 
category with the white sample favoring it only slightly less. 
^-Jhen the five groups were compared using the white sample only, 
a significance level of .001 was obtained. Disregarding race 
or socio-economic status, one-half of the students and parents 
expressed positive attitudes toward this category while over 
three-quarters of the teachers, counselors, and administrators 
answered positively. Clothing, textiles, and home furnishings 
ranked second highest in usefulness to high school girls. The 
jobs of “dressmaker," "seamstress," and "sales clerk for dress 
goods" ranked highest. This job category was selected highest 
of all categories for ease of inclusion in the curriculum whith 
the job of "dressmaker" being chosen most frequently. 

Home Services: None of the data in this job category was 

found to be significant. Two-thirds of the Negro sample ex- 
pressed positive attitudes toward home services while little 
more than one-half of the white sample did so. Home services 
were felt to be least useful to high school girls by all five 
groups; however, there were a few frequently listed choices; 
"family dinner sesrvice specialist,"' "homemaker * s assistant," 
and "household assistant for full-time employed homemaker." 

Home services were also considered to be lowest in ease of in- 
clusion in the curriculum by administrators, counselors, and 
teachers. The only job that received a better— than— average 
popularity in this group was the job of "family dinner service 
specialist. " 

The data from this study indicated rankings of attitudes 
toward home economics related jobs. Rankings by job categories 
were as follows: child care services - first; institutional 

and food services — second; clothing, textiles, and home fur- 
nishings — third; and home services — fourth. No significant 
differences were found in any area concerning socio-economic 
status, and only few relationships were significant with re- 
gard to race and group. These findings are consistent with a 
similar study completed by Helen Loftis in 1966. She found 
that the most appealing jobs were those involving care of 
children and health or medical services. She also found tliat 
level of appeal v;as independent of social status , 

In general, parents held a less favorable attitude to- 
ward home economics related jobs than the students. No at- 
tempt v/i thing this paper has been made, however, to determine 
reasons for this . 
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\^liGn Till© fou 3 T in3.1ii C 3 .t© 50 — l©s w©3r© irsultsd 3-s to tlisxir 
usefullness to high school girls, their order was as follows: 
child care services? clothing, textiles, and home furnishings; 
institutional and food services; and home services. This in- 
dicates that their attitudes toward the joh categories and 
their feelings of usefulness of the joh were very similar. 

This same relationship did not hold true, however, when 
administrators, counselors, and teachers were ashed their 
feelings regarding ease of inclusion of the various jobs in 
the curriculum. They rated the categories as follows: cloth- 

ing, textiles, and home furnishings - first? child care ser- 
vices - second? institutional and food se3nrices - third? and 
home seivices — fourth. This would indicate possibly that the 
areas which were most favorable were not necessarily those 
that would be most easily included in the curriculum. 

In closing, I would suggest that race and socio-economic 
status need not be considerations when planning wage-earning 
programs except to realize that this program in general would 
probably be better accepted by the Negro group and by the 
lower socio-economic levels. 




RESEAPvCH ON EXCEPTIONMi CHIIDREN 



Dr. Willard H. Nelson 
July 12, 1967 

1. The deviant: pupil is, firgi: of all, a child. 

2. Consequently his behavior is, to a very important ex- 
tent, a function of the contingent relationship of 
behavior and reinforcement; i.e., a learner does that 
which is, or is similar to, that for which he is rein- 
forced. Refer to Staats and Staats * Complex Human 
Behavior . 

3. A learner does that which he can do; i.e., if a task 
which the teacher or parent intends to require is not 
in the child's repertoire, the task must be analyzed 
to discover v/hat requisite components still have to be 
mastered in ordei for the intended task to be a reason- 
able goal. Failure to accomplish task analysis is teach- 
er failure, not pupil failure. 

Number 1 and number 2, listed above, are major reasons 
why the teacher's work is professional in its demands, 
'^hey are also reasons why home economics teachers have 
very important advantages in teaching, in that the tasks 
have, in high proportion relative to some academic sub- 
jects: (1) good opportunity for observation of overt 

behavior in the processes of the learner's attack on the 
task and (2) a good probability of intrinsic reinforce- 
ment or of teacher observation of performance so that the 
teacher can make her reinforcement contingent upon appro- 
priate learning behavior of the learner. E. g., in food 
preparation, the learner's failure in task breakdown into 
components can be observed and appropriate conditions for 
mastering the component (s) can be provided. Also, as 
appropriate learning behavior emerges, approbation can be 
exhibited by nod, smile, word, gesture, or by welcoming 
approving overt recognition by the learner's peers. 

4. Attention span is not an entity. Rather, attention span 
is specific to the task. An adult is unlikely to stay 
long in a failure situation; we demand staying twelve 
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long years (or longer) on tlie part of many children 
whose real failure is teacher failure to know and apply 
task analysis to individual learners and to know and 
apply reinforcement principles consistently. 

5. All learners are affected by task analysis and by rein- 
forcement. In addition, however, there are specifics 
which may be modified. 

a. One class of obstacles to learning which lies 
within the learner is that of sensory deficien- 
cies. If a hearing loss, for example, is sus- 
pected, attention of a specialist should be 
sought? this referral, and persistent interest 
in whether the referral attention has actually 
been obtained, may be the teacher's principal 
contribution. A second contribution may come 
by teacher support of child and parent action 
recommended or taken by the specialist. Going 
a second and even a third mile may be of incal- 
culable help, as it could have been in the case 
of one of the writer's friends. In this case 
the friend as a child, completely and peimianent- 
ly lost his hearing in one ear and suffered 
some permanent facial paralysis — for lack of 
someone who would stimulate and help his migrant 
parents to obtain appropriate medical attention. 
A third contribution may come through the teach- 
er's appropriate adjustment of learning tasks 
and situation to the learner's resources? e. g., 
as simple an adaptation as seating the youngster 
near the teacher, for both auditory and lip- 
reading purposes, in case of hearing loss. In 
addition, communication with other teachers, 
administration? guidance, etc. may be very help- 
ful. 

b. A second class of problems is internal, as in 
infection, etc. For such problems the above 
principles also hold, even though some of the 
problems may be very temporary? others may be 
very persisting. 

c. Motor impairment is a third class. These may be 
temporary deficiencies of control, as in a sprain 
or other injury, or persisting deficiencies as 

in the case of cerebral palsy. Again, attention 
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RESEMICH ON EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 

Dr. Willard H. Nelson 
July 12, 1967 

The deviant: pupil is, first of all, a child. 

Consequently his behavior is, to a very important ex- 
tent, a function of the contingent relationship of 
behavior and reinforcement; i.e., a leaimer does that 
which is, or is similar to, that for which he is rein- 
forced. Refer to S tarots and Staats * Complex Human 
Behavior . 



3. A learner does that which he can do; i.e., if a task 
v 7 hich the teacher or parent intends to require is not 
in the child's repertoire, the task must be analyzed 
to discover V7hat requisite components still have to be 
mastered in ordei for the intended task to be a reason- 
able goal. Failure to accomplish task analysis is teach- 
er failure, not pupil failure. 

Nuniber 1 and number 2, listed above, are major reasons 
why the teacher's work is professional in its demands. 
They are also reasons why home economics teachers have 
very important advantages in teaching, in that the tasks 
have, in high proportion relative to some academic sub- 
jects: (1) good opportunity for observation of evert 

behavior in the processes of the learner's attack on the 
task and (2) a good probability of intrinsic reinforce- 
ment or of teacher observation of performance so that the 
teacher can make her reinforcement contingent upon appro- 
priate learning behavior of the learner. E. g., in food 
preparation, the learner's failure in task breakdown into 
components can be observed and appropriate conditions for 
mastering the component (s) can be provided. Also, as 
appropriate learning behavior emerges, approbation can be 
exhibited by nod, smile, word, gesture, or by welcoming 
approving overt recognition by the learner's peers. 



4. Attention span is not an entity. Rather, attention span 
is specific to the task. An adult is unlikely to stay 
long in a failure situation; we demand staying twelve 
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long years (or longer) on the part of many children 
whose real failure is teacher failure to know and apply 
task analysis to individual leaimers and to know and 
apply reinforcement principles consistently. 

5. All learners are affected by task analysis and by rein- 
forcement. In addition, however, there are specifics 
which may be modified. 

a. One class of obstacles to learning which lies 
within the learner is that of sensory deficien- 
cies. If a hearing loss, for exaiiiple, is sus- 
pected, attention of a specialist should be 
sought? this referral, and persistent interest 
in whether the referral attention has actually 
been obtained, may be the teacher's principal 
contribution. A second contribution may come 
by teacher support of child and parent action 
recommended or taken by the specialist. Going 
a second and even a third mile may be of incal- 
culable help, as it could have been in the case 
of one of the writer's friends. In this case 
the friend as a child, completely and pezmianent- 
ly lost his hearing in one ear and suffered 
some permanent facial paralysis — for lack of 
someone who would stimulate and help his migrant 
parents to obtain appropriate medical attention. 
A third contribution may come through the teach- 
er's appropriate adjustment of learning tasks 
and situation to the learner's resources? e. g., 
as simple an adaptation as seating the youngster 
near the teacher, for both auditory and lip- 
reading purposes, in case of hearing loss. In 
addition, communication with other teachers, 
administration? guidance, etc. may be very help- 
ful. 

b. A second class of problems is internal, as in 
infection, etc. For such problems the above 
principles also hold, even though some of the 
problems may be very temporary; others may be 
very persisting. 

c. Motor impairment is a third class. These may be 
temporary deficiencies of control, as in a sprain 
or other injury, or persisting deficiencies as 

in the case of cerebral palsy. Again, attention 
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of a specialist should he assured, and re- 
connnenfe.tions followed carefully and judi- 
ciously; medical follow-up should usually he 
promoted; and accommodation to the impaiimaent 
made. In the case of long-term disahilities , 
extraordinary effort may he called for on the 
part of parents, teachers, and child to treat 
the child as a normal meiriber of the class - 
One of the writer's students whose hackhone was 
punctured hy the doorhandle in a car accident 
returned to college- She resumed normal living 
patterns aside from having to have help up and 
down stairs in her wheel chair - 

6- Slow learners do learn. For their level of attainment, 
they retain learnings as well as normal and fast learners 
do. ^at is, if slow learners learn Task A, which is as 
difficult for them as Task B is for average learners as 
Task C is for fast learners, all three groups will retain 
their tasks equally well, according to University of 
Wisconsin researchers. This kind of experimental work 
is supported hy Underwood's conclusion that “the rate of 
forgetting is independent of the rate of learning - “ This 
is to say that if we know nothing else about an individ- 
ual other than that he is a slow learner, it is equally 
likely that he will forget quickly and that he will for- 
get slowly — or anything in between- And the same pre- 
diction applies to fast learners — or to average learners. 

This adds up to hope for much more accomplishment than 
many teachers have expected. 

But note that it adds new dimensions and demands of task 
appropriateness, of task analysis, of appropriate prac- 
tice (not mere practice) and of appropriate reinforce- 
ment. 

7. The Baller-Charles-Miller sequence of follow-up on the 

one group of individuals who when they were in elementary 
schools tested below 70 on the Stanford-Binet Test of 
Intelligence and Jack Dingman's follow-up of a large 
group of individuals who had been in special education 
classes for the mentally handicapped both serve to estab- 
lish the same conclusion about seriously educationally 
disadvantaged individuals- A high proportion of them do 
become wage earners and socially independent members of 
society- And very recent experimental efforts with the 
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mentally retarded, at least those at the "educationally 
mentally handicapped” and "slow learner" levels, indi- 
cate that even the majority of that group which did not 
become independent wage earners in the above studies 
might have been helped to join the wage earning group. 

We are in a time in history in which the potentials in 
human beings are being discovered and in which a neglec- 
ted segment of human beings is being welcomed in to 
development and utility instead of being hidden in shame. 

I would reiterate the overriding importance of (1) task 
appropriateness, (2) task analysis, and (3) reinforce- 
ment. Nothing succeeds like success , ^is is success 
that is not handed on a platter but that is made 
attainable . 

8. Learners with emotional problons may need special atten- 
tion. But the teacher who has such a youngster in class 
and virtually all disturbed children are in classes — 
can be a very vital influence. Some teachers working 
with school psychologist friends of mine in tvra counties 
are "converting academic anarchists into academic capital- 
ists" through (1) recognizing the child as a real in- 
dividual, (2) helping the child engage in taslcs in which 
he can achieve success (choice of task appropriateness) , 
and (3) reinforcing behavior that is a closer approxima- 
tion of the desired behavior than is usual with the 
learner — this is called "shaping" — ^and (4) ignoring 
many behaviors to which previously they responded in 
annoyance (but actually were reinforcing and perpetuat- 
ing by giving attention of any kind.) 
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JOB ^3M*YSIS - Mi APPROACH TO CDRRICDLBM DEVEIsOPJIEUT 

|«liss Vivian Culver 
July 13^ 1967 



Any way you say it — curriculum development spells 
work . It takes time, thouglitful reflection, some fundamen- 
tal know-how, and it takes daring. By daring I mean a 
willingness to try something different. Recognizing you 
may find yourself wrong before you find that which is better 
or that which is right. Today's popular word for such a 
capacity is creativity. I am not esiactly sure what the 
thinkers of the day mean by “creativity, *' nor am I certain 
they have made it abundantly clear to each other. But that 
doesn't matter - the hopeful thing is that we are beginning 
to describe qualities and capacities in people which keep 
a society alive and vibrant and which prevent it from "going 
to seed." 

It has been a long time since I have read anything 
that has stirred me as much as John W. Gardner's latest 
book. Self -Renewal (Harper, 1965) . This type of ferment 
expressed in this volume has everything to do with teaching 
and the process of education. It has to do with my work and 
with yours because we are in the business of shaping the 
lives of others. Our prime interest as teachers must be 
the individual. It cannot be the text, nor the workbook, 
nor the project. Our prime interest must not be the curric- 
ulum per se; it must be the behavioral outcomes we seek in 
the individual through the shared experience - the curriculum. 

In a sense our society is "boxed in." As we have ma- 
tured, we have become a highly organized nation. Nothing 
seems simple and clear-cut anymore. We call it red tape. 
Every organization worth its salt has a policy book that 
tells (or hopefully so) every employee what to do under any 
foreseeable circumstance. And with great regularity, this 
policy book gets revised to keep people in line. This 
"boxed-in" society has become very specialized in most as- 
pects of its activities. Ponder for a moment the special- 
ization within your professional group - Home Economics . 

How many special branches can you recite without stopping. 
Many, I am sure. I can do the same for nursing. My point 
in bringing this matter to your attention first is to help 
set the stage for your thinking about gearing yourself to 
become actively involved in the occupational side of Home 
Economics . 
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Tlie Voca.ti.onaX Act of X963 incXudcd Hon© Econonxcs 
in occupationaX f i©Xds . n?3ixs zrepreseiitod# and stiXX does 
I presume r an awesome spectacXe to some of you. Maybe it 
even shook the roots of orthodoxy. Maybe you have had a 
reaX struggXe within your own mind as to how such an inno- 
vation couXd find room to exist in the time-honored docteine 
of Home Economics as it has deveXoped its weXX-honored image 
over the years. If it is of any comfort to you, the roots 
of orthodoxy in nursing have been shaken too by new edicts 
eminating from the voice or society. And so have the roots 
of medicine, and sociaX work, and yes, education itseXf. 

No part of our "boxed— in” society has been Xeft un- 
touched nor can it be or shouXd it be ir we are to be a 
vibrant, viriXe, dynamic society. So what we are deaXing 
with in Home Economics in occupationaX fieXds is a fact of 
Xife. You have responsibiXity for training peopXe for wage 
earning^ You must provide programs which prepare peopXe for 
the worXd of work. Some of these occupations are so new 
that aXX they have is a titXe with a nuiriber in the Diction- 
ary of OccupationaX TitXes foXXowed by a few generaX state- 
ments about the job. Ohe designated educationaX arm of the 
pubXic schooX system is expected to proceed from the titXe 
and the few generaX statements to deveXop prooframs to train 
these many types of workers. 

To deveXop an occupationaX program means you must de- 
veXop a curricuXum or a course of study first. You need to 
seXect and organize into a meaningfuX sequence a series of 
seXected Xeaming experiences which in the end wiXX aim 
■that Xearner with enough knowXedge and skiXXs (accompanied 
hy appropriate attitudes) to fiXX the job as a beginning 
practitioner. As I stated in the beginning - curricuXiam 
deveXopment speXXs work with a capitaX W. But I chaXXenge 
any reaX teacher to deny that it is a rewarding experieiice 
which abounds with opportunity for teacher seXf— expression 
and innovation. A f acuity faced with the responsibiXity of 
deveXoping new programs can find this an exceedingXy excit- 
ing experience if the cXimate permits such excitement. One 
condition that may need treatment to permit or provide such 
a cXimate is the condition we might caXX "hardening of teach- 
ing arteries." *i?he symptoms of such incXude: resistance 

to change, infXexibiXity, tunneX vision, compXacency, "Xet’s 
not rock the boat," maybe we shouXd wait, someone eXse wiXX 
work it out and we can see what they think and start by 
criticizing that, " or the "dyed in the wooX" attitude that 
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such and such a program responsibility has no business 
being placed in our well-insulated professional cocoon - 
Humans resist change and teachers are no exception. Fast- 
moving change calls for human adaptability. 

^ere are many roads up the hill to curriculum devel- 
opment; there are many ways to approach it. ^e approach 
selected for this morning's discussion is the Activity 
Analysis or Job Analysis Approach . First, let's try to de- 
fine activity analysis/jbb analysis- We know that society 
is demanding certain types of workers; the DOT lists many 
familiar ones and many new, unfamiliar ones that seem to 
come into being as a result of the conplexity of our society. 
Workers (all levels - no profession untouched) are becoming 
more and more specialized; this includes workers at all 
levels. Everybody has something they seemingly must learn 
to do ”in depth" so to speak. They learn a job and are not 
comfortable outside of their “speciality.” Everyone has to 
have a fancy title too — a title that denotes status. Time 
was, one could tell what a person did by his title, but not 
necessarly anymore. Seriously, I have no fight with status 
titles; all of us want and need to feel important. SOj^is- 
ticated job titles may help meet that need. 

World War I forced us out of the apprenticeship system 
of training people. The demand for large nunibers of skilled 
and semi-skilled workers was immediate and the training had 
to take place in a relatively short period of time. Thus 
apprenticeship training started to go by the boards and 
this was the genisis of job analysis; it was widely used to 
train workers in a hurry. In simple terms, job analysis 
is a method of analyzing activities carried on by a worker 
in a particular field so that a course of study training 
program can be developed - one that will ”zero-in” on those 
critical or essential activities or taldss performed by the 
worker. At this point, let's take a “for instance." Home 
Economics has a wide range of program responsibilities and 
has had for years. At present you have one known as the 
Food Service Area . This broad area has several subdivisions. 
One is Institutional Food Services . Another special sTib- 
division or speciality is Hospital Food Service . Within 
this group is a hiearchy of workers, titles and so forth. 
Submerged among many is a title called Hospital Food Aide . 
Please note I was respectful of the word “dietary” and did 
not include it in this title. I understand that there is 
a bit of strong feeling about the hap hazard or indiscrim- 
inate use of this word. 
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Who is the hospital food aide? I-Jhat is this worker 
supposed to he doing? Where and when did she get into 
the picture? If my memory serves me weil^ some such worker 
has heen around hospital kitchens for a long time doing a 
lot of ordinary hut necessary tasks. In fact, for years 
on end student nurses were down there peeling carrots, 
making custards, boiling chickens, washing dishes, and set- 
ting up trays. Every student had to have a certain number 
of weeks in the ”diet kitchen” to qualify to write the li- 
censure examination. Frankly, students at Michael Reese 
looked forward to it because it was a six weeks period of 
physical well being. To tell you the taruth, we were the 
best fed then. Back when hospitals were small and un- 
departmentalized, the Superintendent of Nurses often super- 
vised the kitchen too. One dear, old friend of mine told 
me that as Superintendent of Nurses her first official act 
of the day was to start the fire in the kitchen stove and 
put on the oatmeal for the patients. 

Let*s see if we can bring the “job analysis” approach 
to curriculum development into focus through the use or a 
transparency. I notice that tomorrow you are going to 
learn how to make transparencies. By the time you see my 
renditions without benefit of instruction, you *11 know that 
I should attend that session too. Before I expose the trans- 
paxency, let me tell you of a common criticism of the job 
analysis approach. Any analysis of activities which are 
performed by any particular group is not proof that these 
activities are the ones in which the person will engage. 

In your pursuit, you can somewhat get around this criticism 
if you use a committee of selected and appropriate people 
(employers and supervisors of the worker) to assist you in 
def T Tvi ng the worker , and in identifyincy the tasks/activities 
and further in distilling or specifying what the worker needs 
to be taught to perfoimi the selected tasks . To put it in 
the negative, I believe it would be a mistake for a group 
of you to go into a frustrated huddle and set up the lists 
of tasks you think the worker would be doing. Your clois- 
tered assumptions and educated guesses could haunt you many 
a day. 

Use a committee. This process takes time, but in the 
long run, it is time well spent. One positive by-product — 
the committee members will develop an acceptance of this 
worker if they feel they have had some say so in the course 
development . 
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job Analysis - An Approach to Curriculum Development 
(Steps listed on the transparency) 

1. Define the worker - Use your committee for tfais_ . 

First the worker has a title, or a title must be detenn^ed. 
In health occupations we sometimes find more than one title 
for the same worker - Operating Room Assistant vs Surgical 
Technician vs Surgical Technical Assistant. Then the worker 
has to be located within the hierarchy of the staff in that 
particular department or branch. Doing this will help de- 
fine who this worker is in general terms . 

2. Determine the tasks/activities inherent in the job - 
Use your committee for this . 

X,et your committee spell out the tasks this worker will 
perform. You be the secretary and the devil *s advocate. 
Raise questions to clarify your own thinking because you 
are the one who has to ultimately fashion that list of 
tasks into a curriculum. 

3 . Define the “elements** of knowledqe/skills n eeded to per- 
form the tasks . This is Coinrse Content . 

When the list is complete, ask the committees help to define 
what this worker will need to know. Take a task at a time. 
^^a.lyze it. Set down what the student needs to be taught 
to perform it safely and effectively. This is work; it 
takes time: One thing that can spark it up a bit - be on 

the mental prowl for elements of common knowledge from one 
task to another. In other words, proceed on the assumption 
that there are some common threads which run horizontally 
through all these tasks. Identify them as you uncover them. 
Set them aside in a separate column for convenience sake. 
When you have gone through the list ■" take a serious look 
at the commonalities you have identified. What does this 
suggest to you as far as curriculum development is con- 
cerned? May I alert you to something? The committee mem- 
bers will have a wide variety of opinions about the "ele- 
ments of knowledge and skills needed." You may have to 
remind the group that .this is a short, intensive course 
and it does not lead to a baccalaureate degree. You may 
"have to return time and again to the definition to reset 
your sites. This step usually has some useful "fall-out 
which may help you decide on some of the admission re- 
quirements for the course. Just don’t get them mixed up 

with content. 




4. Write the general objecfcives (over-all) ♦ These are 
the broads general outcomes souglit for the student 
when the course is completed , 

^e list of tasks and the elements of laiowledge/skills de- 
veloped in the previous step hecome the course content and 
as such form the ground work or basis for setting up these 
general objectives. The committee may not be of too much 
help with this. You, the faculy, no doiibt, will have to 
hammer them out. It would be appropriate to get the commit- 
tee thinking on them though; they may have some good suggest- 
ions. 

5. Arrange content into a meaningful, reasonable sequence . 

Jerome Brunner, in his book, A Theory of Instruction , says, 
"The sequence of learning experience the student encounters 
affects his ability to master it." Setting up a reasonable 
and a meaningful sequence of learning experiences is your 
responsibility. You are the one who is knowledgeable xn 
curriculum development. You are the one who must be the 
architect of the design. At this point, you bring into full 
play your teacher knowledge of what makes for and shapes a 
"meaningful— reasonable sequence of learning experiences . " 

A teacher must have command (knowledge of and use of a 
theory of learning.) I am not recommending one so-called 
theory over another. I only want to point up the importance 
of the teacher having some basic knowledge of what learning 
is, how it best takes place, who is responsible for it, 
what difference does the teacher make in the transaction 
that takes place between the teacher and the learner and so 
forth, because content cannot be organized into a meaning- 
ful sequence without using some of these ground rules. To 
avoid them is to fly blindi Who can afford that in this day 
of short intensive transaction with students? 

In this thoughtful process you are guided by educa- 
tional principles handily called "laws of learning." Permit 
me to go into a little detail at this point. Following are 
some facts important to a meaningful, reasonable sequence 
of content. This list represents only a few principles or 
proven facts which may not be new to you at all, but a few 
remarks about some of them may be helpful. 
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0?he first one: Iieamincf is a personal matter and a 

slow process * Your understanding of and acceptance of 
this vit^l fact has much to do with the methods you will 
use, and just as importantly they will influence the rate 
you move the student along through the content. This fact 
relates to the type of student you have and what he brings 
in the way of mental hardv?are, motivation, experience and 
outlook toward the teaching learning process - and his atti- 
tude toward life in general and the world of work in par- 
ticular. 

The second point: Start with the simple to do . Speaks 

for itself unless you have questions about it. Just don’t 
throw them into the "think tank" before you have put a little 
water in the tank so to speak. Let them wade in first with 
your guidance. 

Learning is transferable . We could spend a day on this 
fact. It has so many facets and is so intensely interest- 
ing and vital to the teaching learning process that it is 
a shame to toy with it but I feel I need to make a few com- 
ments about it. Anyone of us is more comfortable in a new 
situation if we find something in that situation that is 
just a bit familiar. A student is more likely to apply his 
old learnings to a new situation if, and when, he sees some 
similarity from the old to the new. This gives him a toe- 
hold in the new situation. It is one secret to his motiva- 
tion. In regards to transferability - make the theory as 
life-real as possible. Make classroom situations (method) 
as similar to the job practice as possible. Nothing seems 
to dismay students in nursing more than to find the teacher 
holding forth on cloud nine in the classroom and then going 
to the clinical area to practice to find that real-life 
isn't like that. Plan the learning experiences so that the 
student gets a change to put her learnings to work as fast 
as possible. And help her identify the old learnings in 
the new situation as she does. Jerome Brunner has a lot 
to say about the whole matter in his book. The Process of 
Education that is well worth your reading and your ref lec- 
tioii . 



Learnings produce multiple outcomes . Keep in mind that 
one general objective you will seek will be to have people 
coming out of your program with a "right attitude toward 
their work, " and that they will have a sense of dignity 
toward it and themselves as individuals. While they may 
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well bring some misshapened attitudes toward work with them, 
your program can do something to help them in this respect. 
You can be a "change agent." In brief - a learner's frame 
of mind always prevails during his learning. He shapes 
attitudes about what he is learning as he goes along. So 
attitudes (good or bad) is one outcome; other multiple out- 
comes include such learning products as new ways to reason 
things out, new vocabulary, new ways to interact in a group, 
new finger tip skills, new ways to look at things. A tea- 
cher has a lot going for her in any teaching-learning situa- 
tion and the wise teacher makes the most of each. 

You will recall I mentioned earlier that you could iden- 
tify common threads or strands among the knowledge and skills 
it would take to perfoann safely and effectively on the job. 

I would study this list carefully to see if these strands 
could not become something that could begin in the founda- 
tion or beginning portion; then continue them by putting 
these things to work in one situation after another. More 
than that, I would let the students in on my plan so they 
would sense the rhyme and reason to it. We know for a fact 
that a learner will persevere to the extent that he sees the 
goals geared to his needs, capacities and interests even if 
he encomiters difficulties. 

Content in a list is pretty unwieldly for a teacher and 
discouraging to look at. It needs to be "packaged" in some 
manner — into courses or blocks or units. We do it in our 
shortest courses - six weeks for the Nurses Aide, it is 
done in two week courses. The main reason content needs to 
be packaged is that it makes it managable. You can more 
easier set up a reasonable sequence, but perhaps most im- 
portantly it provides a means for writing specific objec- 
tives and this in turn forms a blue-print for evaluation. 

I wish there were time to talk about objectives. They 
are so important to the transaction between the teacher and 
the learner. He needs them; you need them. How else can 
you do true evaluation except against objectives? It took 
me quite a while to learn the real purpose and worth of 
objectives as a teacher, but when I did, teaching took on 
new meaning for me. No longer was I writing down something 
to show the supervisor when she came around and asked to 
see me. In brief, sequence is influenced by past or old 
learning, the stage of development of student, the nature 
of the material and individual differences. Let's get back 
to our unfinished business - point number 6 on the first 
transparency . 
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6. Deiiermine method , 

I notice that during this work conference you are having 
all manner and type of exposure to method and media, and 
that is good. An apt teacher has many tools in her kit. 

0?he secret of her success is the wise use of these tools 
and many factors influence method. Students can he helped 
to sense self-worth and a hit of dignity if your method 
produces even small, personal successes for them. Factors 
which influence deteinaination of method include: 

a. Students - the number, their mental hardware, where 
they are in the program. 

h. Physical facilities - size, shape, acoustics, 
visahility, flexibility. 

c . Inf 03 rmational resources — library holdings , book 
students buy, vertical files of current information, 
films, slides, models, transparencies, single con- 
cept films, film strips; their ready availability 
and a convenient place to use them. 

d. Equipment - what is available, what can be created, 
what should be purchased, rented, borrowed. 

e. Clinical resources or work situation laboratories - 
kind and type, location of in proximity to class- 
room, selected use of them. 

f . Teacher — her image of her role in the teaching- 
learning process, her knowledge of the content, 
abilities, imagination, creativity, innovative 
spirit and daring; her understanding and command 
of the teaching-learning process; her sensitivity 
to the level of student involved and her awareness 
of momentum (the ebb and the flow) as the course 
progresses. 

Surely method should alter as the student moves along; if 
the program is working for him, he becomes more sophisticated 
and should become self directing as he goes along. This 
calls for constant vigilance as far as method is concerned. 
All of this is to say that the tried and true lecture method 
in and of itself has nothing wrong with it, it is the mis- 
use of it that kills it for many students. We have never 
had so many ways and means to appeal to the mind's eye of 
the student and it is exciting to use them. We must think 
in terms of setting up a cafeteria approach for the learner 
where he has opportunity to pick and choose and learn to 
make choices instead of the conveyor belt that keeps shov- 
ing it at him relentlessly with the admonition that he had 
better get it now while we are telling it to him. 
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7. Process . 

The last, but not the least by any means is the necessity 
to determine the process for e'*aluating learning outcomes. 
Here again we could spend a week looking and thinking about 
the how and ^diy of this exceedingly Important aspect of 
curriculum development. Assessment should and does go on 
all the time. The student does it and so do you. Some 
things can be measured, others assessed. All is centered 
(or should be) around the behavioral changes that take 
place in the learner. What does she know? How does she 
reason? What does she perceive in her mind*s eye? What 
can she do? You get some of this "feedback” on test papers 
but in the world of work tiie acid test is how well can this 
person put the pieces together and perform according to 
that definition, interacting with people and things as he 
sets out to earn a wage and render a service. You actually 
have a thrilling challenge facing you and I have enjoyed 
this opportunity to help you look at it. 

You are very important to the student — influential in 
more ways than you know. Teaching in its finest hour is 
man’s highest calling. 
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in and of itseXf has nothing wrong with it, it is the mis- 
use of it that kiXXs it for many students. We have never 
had so many ways and means to appeaX to the mind's eye of 
the student and it is exciting to use them. We must think 
in terms of setting up a cafeteria approach for the Xearner 
where he has opportunity to pick and choose and Xearn to 
make choices instead of the conveyor beXt that keeps shov- 
ing it at him reXentXessXy with the admonition that he had 
better get it now whiXe we are teXXing it to him. 
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7- Process . 

Tlie last, but not the least by any means is the necessity 
to determine the process for ex-aluating learning outcomes. 
Here again we could spend a week looking and thinking about 
the how and why of this exceedingly Important aspect of 
curriculum development- Assessment should and does go on 
all the time. l?he student does it and so do you- Some 
things can be measiired, others assessed- All is centered 
(or should be) aromid the behavioral changes that take 
place in the learner- What does she know? How does she 
reason? What does she perceive in her mind*s eye? What 
can she do? You get some of this "feedback" on test papers 
but in the world of work tiie acid test is how well can this 
person put the pieces together and perform according to 
that definition, interacting with people cind things as he 
sets out to earn a wage and render a service- You actually 
have a thrilling challenge facing you and I have enjoyed 
this opportunity to help you look at it. 

You are very important to the student - influential in 
more ways than you know- Teaching in its finest hour is 
man's highest calling. 
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^ThYS OF IWOLVIKG STDDESTS 
By 

Mrs. Ava A- Gray 
July 13, 1967 



Education, science and industry have found that one of 
the most effective means of keeping up-to-date is to share 
ideas. Shall we e:^change ideas on ways of involving students 
OP tf!Chniques that we have used that have proven successful? 
Shall we form into groups for a pooling of ideas? Assuming 
we value the answers to such questions, I will discuss some 
ways that seem to offer possibilities. After this the repor- 
ter of each group will present your thinking. (Will you form 
seven groups? This will give ten in each group. Then elect 
a chairman and a reporter. You will have fifteen minutes for 
discussion and three minutes for the report. Sound all right?) 

You remember the song, "Getting to Know You"? One of the 
first ways of involving students is in using various plans to 
become acquainted with them. Many teachers use a printed form 
for students to fill out to obtain such statistics as name, 
age, parent's names, address, work experience, job preference, 
et cetera. These are put together on a master sheet to pro- 
duce a class profile. 

One of the ways I have used to learn more about my stu- 
dents in high school and in college methods class is to intro- 
duce myself with a brief biography. I tell the students the 
things about myself that I should like to know about them - 
where I was born; about my early childhood; education, occupa- 
tion and goals of my parents; how I got along with my parents, 
brothers and sisters; some of the fun things we did as a 
family; about my education, my marriage; getting along with 
my husband; our disappointment at not having children; places 
I have been; hobbies and interests; future plans. The stu- 
dents respond by writing quite complete biographies of them- 
selves. The student teachers in turn use this method of 
involving their students during student teaching. They, as 
I, find it a most useful technique. 

Another highly important way of involving students is to 
plan cooperatively for the content and class experiences by 
setting up goals or objectives for the course. Before stu- 
dents may be able to plan effectively they may need to be 
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exposed to additional ideas. To increase their scope of under- 
standing these methods may he helpful; (1) check lists vjhich 
give personal characteristics necessary for employment; (2) 
field trips to see the johs perfo 3 cmed; (3) survey sheets that 
students might use to interview two or three businesses to 
find out what employers expect in way of routine, joh perfor- 
mance; {4} movies that give an overall picture of industry; 

(5) bulletin boards with pictures or drawings to point up 
problems youth find in securing a job. 

Dr. Hall and Dr. Paolucci suggest that "successful co- 
operative planning is assured if the teacher: (1) assumes the 

responsibility for playing the major decision — making role 
by defining the limits of choice and making students aware or 
learning possibilities; (2) recognizes and respects each stu- 
dents* ideas and suggestions; and (3) involves each person in 
the clarification and identification of course objectives.*' 
Cooperative planning does not mean teacher manipulation. Stu- 
dents must be aware of the limits and areas of actual decision- 
making in which they will operate. 

If you are sincere in wanting to involve the students in 
decision-making in recfard to subject matter and learning ex- 
periences, then cooperative planning is essential for objec- 
tives of each unit. Also, from day to day, situations will 
arise which require a cooperative plan of action. 

When students are allowed to participate in decisions 
relative to learning they gain actual practice in decision- 
making. Opportunity is given for practice in self-direction, 
cooperation and thinking. I have found that students take 
more interest in what they are studying. Too, when one helps 
to plan a course of action, one feels more responsible for 
carrying it out and usually feels obligated to see that rt 
works . 

Another way to involve students is through an over all 
assignment. Would it be feasible to give them an assignment 
to carry on throughout the course? This assignment might be 
to read and clip news articles pertaining to employment in 
general and to their specific job area. Directions for mount- 
ing and identifying articles and keeping them in folders could 
be given. Also, the students may be required to underline 
the sentences and phrases that are used to develop the main 
ideas and to hand in clippings at specified intervals. You 
would probably need to develop a set of questions to stimulate 
and guide the students in choosing articles. These questions 
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might include t (1) ^*?hat are major causes of unemployment in 
the United States? (2) i-Jhat ages and groups of people are 
most affected? (3) Has automation created unemployment or 
en^loyment? (4) VThat factors are now promoting a new look at 
cost-time relationships? (5) Iflhat are the trends in qualifi- 
cations for employment? 

^e news articles may he shared with other students # used 
as sources of ideas for bulletin boards, panel discussions 
and minute dramas. It seems to me that this would prove a 
valuable technique for involving students. I hope you will 
try it. 

Another general assignment which will involve students is 
to make a practice of correctly defining pronouncing and using 
words. Students may be asked to keep in their notebooks a 
list of new words with definitions and meanings. 

Have you used a pin-up board for students to share car- 
toons, poems, “cute-sayings” of children, unusual advertise- 
ments, et cetera? I know a teacher that does this. Ihe stu- 
dents flock to the board as they come into the classroom. 

*i?hey laugh together as they comment on new pin-ups. 

Involving students in daily classroom activities plays a 
key role in learning. I know that you have found that a high 
level of interest results when students participate in pre- 
senting materials, giving demonstrations, preparing visual 
aids, acting out roles, reading theater wing plays, leading 
and responding in discussions. Even such jobs as operating 
the film projector, writing on the chalk board and filing mate- 
rials helps a student to feel that she is a contributing mem- 
ber of the class. 

A technique for involving students that I am particularly 
enthusiastic about is their participation in creating an in- 
teresting, attractive class room or department. Display 
exhibits, and arrangements may be composed of fabrics, baskets, 
plates, flowers, fruits, weeds, shells, rocks, nuts, berries, 
potted plants, figurines, mats, vines, pine cones, other seed 
pods, leaves, pictures, pitchers, candles, jugs, bowls, jars, 
bottles, et cetera. 

A convenj,ent and beautiful room helps to create an atmos- 
phere conducive to learning many things. The teachers' appre- 
iation for beauty and her enthusiasm for gathering materials 
to use in arrangements is highly contagious. I don't believe 
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tihat I ever retuimed from a home visit without a handful of 
weeds, berries or vines that the student and I gathered along 
the roadside. Students will bring many lovely natural rater— 
ials to class if they begin to enjoy arranging them. 

It has been said that before a man feels that a new house 
belongs to him he must tighten a bolt or drive a nail into it. 
So it is with srudents. ^ihe actual planning and arranging of 
the classroom, when properly introduced, helps students to 
feel that they have put some of themselves into the room. 

Even the responsibility for adjusting the physical conditions 
such as heating, lighting and ventilation creates a more re- 
laxed and happier setting for learning. 

Some teachers thihh it is wise to involve students in 
esrablishing a routine favorable to learning. In doing this 
the students may establish guidelines for classroom courtesies: 
(1) searing arrangements, (2) orderliness of arriving and leav— 
i3ig, (3) hanging up wraps, (4) handing in absentee slips, (5) 
putting away excess books and other materials, (6) gum chewing 
and other distractions. Ohis practice puts the responsibility 
for acceptable behavior on the student. Wien an infraction 
occurs, a student is not breaking the teacher *s jcule but his 
own. 



Should these students be involved in home visitation? 

It has been my personal experience that making home visits is 
not only one or the most worthwhile phases of our program but 
3-lso one of the most enjoyable- No other contact gave me as 
much cooperation from parents as did the home visit. (In 
teaching and supervising home economics in the high school for 
15 years there was only one time that my visit did not seem to 
be appreciated.) i often noticed that if a student's interest 
had been lackadaisical that it picked up fast after a home 
■'-^sit, Ihere are many factors that may make it difficult to 
visit all of your students: the large nuihber of students in 

your classes, your extra curricular responsibilities, the num- 
ber of mothers working outside the home, the location of stu- 
dents homes in remote areas and so on. However, i should 
consider visiting at least a few representative homes, it is 
essential that the parents of the students in wage earning 
understand the program so that they, too, become involved. 

It is equally essential that the teacher understand the econo- 
mic and cultural background of the students. Too, home visits 
P^^ovide another way of knowing and enjoying students . 
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‘Sfhese students may become involved in major in 5 )rovements 
in the department:. For instance, the classes which use the 
knowledge and skills of clothing and textiles may practice 
this knov7ledge and skill by selecting fabric and constructing 
curtains, slip covers, pillows and table cloths for the depart- 
ment. Similarly, the students in child care laay renovate and/or 
paint children's tables and chairs. 

Another way to involve students is for them to partici- 
pate in the extra curricular activities of the home economics 
department, if the classes in wage earning are to have status 
then the students of these classes should participate in all 
activities along with students in other home economics classes. 
This means belonging to and actively participating in F-H.A. 

It means attending and planning for the Open House and other 
social events carried on in the department. 

Students may be involved in many types of evaluation be- 
sides the pencil and paper tests for understanding of subject 
matter. They may be asked to criticize the quality of their 
skills against a model or standard. They may be questioned to 
see if they think the objectives of a unit of learning have 
been reached or if remedial teaching and/or other experiences 
are necessary. They may perform practical tests. They may 
make up a set of questions for a daily test. (Is there any 
better vjay to see if students are aware of the basic ideas?) 
Periodically the teacher may ask them to fill out an evalua- 
tion form v/hich contains questions such as theses What ideas 
presented today were new to you? How will you use this infor- 
mation? PJhat did you find the most helpful, reading, viewing 
the film strip or the demonstration? Explain. 

Students may become involved in the joy of discovery as 
they v7ork on individual projects or cooperate with other stu- 
dents on a class project. Interest will be high if these 
projects are selected by the students and if they offer a real 
challenge to thinking and doing. Projects may grow naturally 
out of class experience when the students are not given the 
answers, but instead are stimulated to stretch their minds, 
to wonder, to seek reasons, to see purpose in knowing. 

We have found that teaching is involving! I wonder if 
the kind and amount of learning that takes place is not in 
direct relationship to the degree to which the student is 
involved! 
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I should like to share with you a part of an article 
that appeared recently in the local newspaper at Fayetteville 
I think you will ponder over it as I have. 



"A IWirJ hOOK IIJ EDUCATION” 

By 

Jane Moose 

‘mat would you like to do?" "Nothing." No smile, no 

spark of interest, no twinkle of mischief; just the flat an- 
swer. 



It was September and there would be another long nine 
months filled with defeat. 

This was the dull truth in his mind. They boy had tried 
this v7orld of school before and it was better ignored. So 
S'^-ing ahead and not listening was the escape he perfected. 

He escaped into "nothing” with little effort. 

Weeks went by and gradually he became aware that things 
were happening around him. He found it a little difficult to 
escape every day. 

He considered what made this so. The teacher seemed glad 
to see him, and smiling, called him by his name, and didn’t 
make him come out of the corner. 

Boys and girls around him were busy doing things. ‘They 

^ sit in rows. No one gave him a book to read but they 
ofrered him a magnifying glass, leaves, rocks, caterpillars 
and feathers. He v/as offered scissors, paste, pictures and 
^^rayons to use in describing whs-i. he saw. No one gave him a 
pencil and paper and urged him to tell what he saw. Everyone 
talked into a tape recorder to tell about the living things 
they had found around the fallen log on the campus. No one 
asked him to make a list. 

One day he began wandering around the room. When no one 
told him to sit down be began watching what others were doing. 

He discovered things: the microscope made little ants 

seem like monsters, leaves had fuzz on them, paper had holes 
in it, his sweater looked like a field of grass, and the ditch 
water had all sorts of living things dashing around in it as 

drop of water were the whole ocean. He saw differences 
betv/een some things, and similarities between other things. 
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The teacher said he was "observing, " “coimminicaring" 
and something called "classifying." She seemed happy about 
it- 



Others came to see his discoveries, he went to see theirs. 
He learned about rocks, bunsen bmrners, feeding white mice and 
laughingly predicted how they would run a crazy thing called 
a maze. He learned about helping others and to share. He 
learned to say his v7ork was good or not good. He felt curi- 
osity and he read a little to satisfy it. 

Some days he still sat quietly but he thought about all 
these things. He listened to the people around him; he saw 
people learning and he felt good. He forgot to escape. 

"What would you like to do?" It was May. He grinned. 

His eyes tv/inkled v/ith mischief. 

"Nothing," vTas the answer but laughter followed it. He 
had discovered the world of school and the people in it. He 
liked it. 

Does this little story have significance and meaning for 
us? tvhat does it seem to say? Don"*t force me, accept me, 
there are other ways to learn except by reading; if there are 
interesting things going on I will begin to notice, if no one 
tells me to sit down I will watch what others are doing, I 
may make discoveries on my own if there is an abundance of 
materials and adequate instruments to work with, I will learn 
to share and help others, the teacher likes me, I will learn 
to judge my work, I may not always feel like being involved 
except by listening to the people around me, I may even laugh 
with others and come to like school. 

Now, to briefly summarize some ways of involving students 
that may be of value. First, I mentioned getting acquainted 
with students. It is equally important for students to know 
their teachers so that they may relate to them and appreciate 
them as people. 

Research has shown that when students are involved in 
cooperative planning, there is improvement in interests, atti- 
tudes, initiative, independence, and carry over into practice. 

Overall assignments give the students an incentive to do 
independent study, to read nev/spapers and magazines ,tn a cri- 
tical manner, to evaluate what they read. 
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Education should provide experiences for development 
of aesthetic interests- Students need a spur to learn to 
appreciate the beauty of the world we live in- 

Involving students in the cleaning and arranging of the 
classroom helps to develop standards of orderliness and clean- 
liness and the skills necessary to accomplish the standards. 

Parental cooperation and a better relationship vzith pu- 
pils often result from home visits. 

Participating in extra curricular activities helps stu- 
dents to develop social poise and to move out into a larger 
world - 

Involving students in evaluation procedures seems essen- 
tial to leaiming. It is evident that students must learn to 
evaluate their strengths and weaknesses to determine the next 
step for learning. 

Ihe use of projects as a way of involving students in the 
joy of discovery is highly commendable, but there are many 
ways to participate in learning which will also fulfill this 
objective. 
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VmT ARE COIJCEPTS AND GENERALIZATIONS? 

I2-1PORTANT? 

By 

Ava A. Gray 
July 13, 1967 

The naiiional project, 1961-64, sponsored by the Home 
Economics Education Branch of the Office of Education iden- 
tified and defined in terms of concepts and generalizations 
the structure and content of home economics as a basis for 
curriculum development and effective teaching in secondary 
schools. Perhaps, some of you atten<^ ’ the workshops. 

Since then much discussion and writing Jciave occurred. These 
have helped to clarify definitions of the terms, concepts 
and generalizations and to explain their role in teaching 
and leaiTiing. 

In order to accept and to use concepts and generaliza- 
tions with ease and force, we must certainly sharpen our 
understanding of their importance and become keenly aware of 
the processes by which concepts are foamied and extended. (It 
has been said that it is about as easy to teach effectively 
something one does not thoroughly understand as it is to 
come from where one has not been.) 

Then our purposes are to: (1) define the teims, “con- 

cepts" and "generalizations" and (2) heighten our understand- 
ing of their importance in the teaching learning process. 

Too, it is hoped this exercise will stimulate each of you 
to do further reading and investigating. We can no longer 
ignore concepts and generalizations. They aren’t going to 
go awayi 

As defined in the report of the National Project, titled 
Concepts and Generalizations : Their Place in High School : 

"The term concept refers to an abstraction 
representing the world of objects and events 
and is a means of organizing them into cate- 
gories. Concepts have many dimensions and 
meanings. They are themes which recur through- 
out the curriculum in a cumulative and often 
overlapping way." 
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Dr - Barbara Johnson in “Concepts and Generalizations g " 
a j. C- Penny Co. publication explains that: 

“A concept can be defined as an idea of what a 
thing should be. It is a mental picture one has of 
an idea, an object, or a procedure. 

Dr. Tinsely and Dr. Sitton, in an article, "Teaching 
Intellectual Aspects of Home Economics , " Journal of Home 
Economics , 1967, stated: 

"A concept is an idea which a person forms in 
hxs mind in order to understand and cope with some- 
thing in his experience, it is composed of meaning 
and feeling which may or may not be expressed in 
words . " 

Some educators have referred to concepts simply as "Key" 
ideas or "Big" ideas. 

Burton Kiinball and Ving, Education for Effective Think - 
say "a concept is a logical construct capable of inter- 
personal use." 

"A concept is a defined idea of meaning fixed 
by, and as extensive as the term used to designate it." 

"A concept is a word or other symbol which stands 
for the common property of a nuinber of objects or 
situations . " 

At the National Curriculum Workshop for Housing, Okla- 
homa State University this definition of a concept was used: 

"A concept is the human mind's record of meaning 
as understanding, feeling with the concomitant value 
or preference it produces, and the symbols or language 
related to them. " 

"A concept is composite in nature, conbining 
meaning, value and symbols." 

Concepts are formed through cognitive learning processes. 
From perceptual experiences, mental images or ideas are de- 
veloped. These mental images take on significance or mean- 
ing for the individual through further experience and new 
learning activities . Values and preferences which evolve 
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through further e:^perience produce feelings about the ideas. 
The ideas together with their meanings and feelings may be 
expressed by language or symbols for communication of con- 
cepts . 

Concepts form a system for the organization of content 
or subject matter in a field of learning. Burton suggests 
"that the organization of facts in terms of principles and 
ideas from which they may be inferred is the only known way 
of reducing the quick rate of loss of memory. " We all real- 
ize that is is easier to recall a principle or a generaliza- 
tion or a concept because of the interrelationships and 
meanings rather than to recall a number of isolated facts. 

Concepts are also economical in that they furnish pegs 
on which to hang new infoinnation or from which to delete 
out-of-date material. Concepts furnish a basis for evalua- 
ting new experiences and give direction for revising one's 
thinking tov/ard higher levels of understanding and cognition. 

Objectives for the development of concepts as predeter- 
miners of behavior involved learnings of the cognitive, affec- 
tive and psychomotor domains . The cognitive domain includes 
those objectives which have to do with the acquisition of 
knowledge and the development of intellectual abilities and 
skills. The affective domain includes the objectives con- 
cerned with changes in interests, attitudes, values and 
appreciations, and personal social adjustments. The psycho- 
motor domain includes the motor skill area. 

Research has shown repeatedly that information alone is 
not effective in changing an individual's action -pattern of 
behavior. The desire or willingness to change must be pre- 
sent. (Woodruff has said that one's decision making processes 
must be developed in order for information to affect behavior.) 
However, the attainment of an objective in one domain may be 
easier by the attainment of objectives in another domain. 

New information may facilitate the changing of an attitude 
under some conditions . Competencies in a motor skill may 
contribute to one's self image. Motor activities may extend 
the student's understanding of a concept. A single learning 
experience may contribute to several objectives. A student 
giving before the class a demonstration on baking a cake may, 
within his own experience, obtain objectives that include 
cognitive, affective and action -pattern responses. The stu- 
dent may be learning how to organize materials effectively 
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as she explains the whys of the procedure. The student may 
he developing poise and a better understanding of choice of 
words for communication. 

Thus we see the meanings inherent in concepts provide 
the bridge between loiowledge and its use to solve problems 
affectijig one*s needs. Therefore, concepts which are clear 
and accurate about objects, events, processes and people are 
essential to changed behavior. 

Concepts may be clarified and extended through reflec- 
tion, analysis, abstraction and discrimination. Through re- 
flective thinking perceptual experiences lead to the fojmiing 
or clear concepts. Analysis of experiences which results in 
pointing up the relationships between concepts results in 
generalizations . The arranging of knowledge into categories 
or classifications results in abstractions. Discrimination 
deteiunmes the selection of knowledge the ideal sees as 
valuable to himself. (Each of us has been in courses in 
which we "took some" and "left some" ideas.) 

Before continuing with the significance of teaching con- 
cepts, let us define the term, "generalization." Dr. Osburn 
defines a generalization as "statements supported by facts 
beliefs, and/or experiences and which can be applied in a 
number of situations. They are verbalized statements of 
relationships that can be used more readily than isolated 
facts. They are conclusions which may be stated as princi-* 
pies, broad facts of application or beliefs which show rela- 
tionships among the ideas or concepts which belong together." 

As defined in the report of the National Project 

"Generalizations express an underlying truth, have 
an element of universality and usually indicate rela- 
tionships. Generalizations help give meaning to con- 
cepts . " 

In developing the outline of concepts and generalizations 
in the National Project the following criteria was used: 

The generalization is based on objective data, an 
experience and/or on theory accepted by specialists 
in the field. The terms used have clear and precise 
. meanings. The development of the generalization is 
an important responsibility of the school. The gen- 
eralization will provide insight in dealing with new 
situations in social and cultural learnings. There 
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through further ei-cper fence produce feelings about the ideas. 
The ideas together with their meanings and feelings may be 
expressed by language or symbols for communication of con- 
cepts . 

Concepts foinn a system for the organization of content 
or subject matter in a field of learning- Burton suggests 
"that the organization of facts in terms of principles and 
ideas from which they may be inferred is the only known way 
of reducing the quick rate of loss of memory." We all real- 
ize that is is easier to recall a principle or a generaliza- 
tion or a concept because of the interrelationships and 
meanings rather than to recall a nunber of isolated facts. 

Concepts are also economical in that they furnish pegs 
on which to hang new information or from which to delete 
out-of-date material. Concepts furnish a basis for evalua- 
ting new experiences and give direction for revising one's 
thinking tov/ard higher levels of understanding and cognition. 

Objectives for the development of concepts as predeter- 
miners of behavior involved learnings of the cognitive, affec- 
tive and psychomotor domains. The cognitive domain includes 
those objectives v/hich have to do with the acquisition of 
knowledge and the development of intellectual abilities and 
skills. The affective domain includes the objectives con- 
cerned with changes in interests, attitudes, values and 
appreciations, and personal social adjustments. The psycho- 
motor donain includes the motor skill area. 

Research has shown repeatedly that information alone is 
not effective in changing an individual's action -pattern of 
behavior. The desire or willingness to change must be pre- 
sent. (Woodruff has said that one's decision making processes 
must be developed in order for information to affect behavior.) 
However, the attainment of an objective in one domain may be 
easier by the attainment of objectives in another domain. 

New information may facilitate the changing of an attitude 
under some conditions . Competencies in a motor skill may 
contribute to one's self image. Motor activities may extend 
the student's understanding of a concept. A single learning 
experience may contribute to several objectives. A student 
giving before the class a demonstration on baking a cake may, 
within his own experience, obtain objectives that include 
cognitive, affective and action -pattern responses. The stu- 
dent may be learning how to organize materials effectively 
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as she explains the whys of the procedure. The student may 
be developing poise and a better imderstanding of choice of 
words for communication. 

Thus we see the mean.Tiigs inherent in concepts provide 
the bridge between knowledge and its use to solve problems 
affecting one*s needs. Therefore^ concepts vdiich are clear 
and accurate about objects, events, processes and people are 
essential to changed behavior. 

Concepts may be clarified and extended through reflec- 
tion, analysis, abstraction and discrimination. Through re- 
flective thinking perceptual experiences lead to the foimiing 
of clear concepts. Analysis of experiences which results in 
pointing up the relationships between concepts results in 
generalizations. The arranging of knowledge into categories 
or classifications results in abstractions. Discrimination 
determines the selection of knowledge the ideal sees as 
valuable to himself. (Each of us has been in courses in 
which we ”took some" and "left some" ideas.) 

Before continuing with the significance of teaching con- 
cepts, let us define the term, "generalization." Dr. Osburn 
defines a generalization as "statements supported by facts 
beliefs, and/or experiences and which can be applied in a 
number of situations. They are verbalized statements of 
relationships that can be used more readily than isolated 
f sets . They are conclusions which may be stated as princi- 
ples, broad facts of application or beliefs which show rela- 
tionships among the ideas or concepts which belong together." 

As defined in the report of the National Project 

"Generalizations express an underlying truth, have 
an element of universality and usually indicate rela- 
tionships. Generalizations help give meaning to con- 
cepts . " 

In developing the outline of concepts and generalizations 
in the National Project the following criteria was used: 

The generalization is based on objective data, an 
experience and/or on theory accepted by specialists 
in the field. The terms used have clear and precise 
meanings. The development of the generalization is 
an important responsibility of the school. The gen- 
eralization will provide insight in dealing with new 
situations in social and cultural learnings. There 
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is reasonable possibility that learners will develop 

some iinderstanding of the generalization through 

experiences in the home economics currxculum. 

Dr. Dorothy Keenan, Assistant Professor or Home Econo- 
mics Education at Southern Illinois University suggests the 
following as tests of soundness of generalizations s 

1. Do you Icnow of evidence to support the generaliza- 
tion (research, vjofk of specialists) ? 

2. Is the generalization applicable to similar situa- 
tions? 

3 . js the generalization likely not to be outdated? 

4. Have you been sufficiently cautious in your state- 
ments? Are they sound? 

5. VJhat assumptions underlie the generalization? Are 
they sound? 

6. Is the generalization significant enough to in- 
fluence behavior? 

7. Have you avoided telling people what to do? 

In forming generalizations Dr. Keenan suggests the 
following words and/or phrases as usefuls 



results in 
facilitates 
contributes to 
enables one 
influences 
requires 
leads to 

may be developed through 

She also notes that terms which 

should be deleted: 

likely 
in general 
usually 
important 
successful 



engenders 

is related to 

promotes 

establishes 

is enhanced by 

conducive to 

affects 

are vague or indicate values 

attractive 

wise 

effective 

may 

generally 
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Generalizations usually show relationships between two 
or Eore ideas . The choice of the relationship v/ords — enables 
one, enhances, r^uires - is significant in determining whether 
the statement can be supported by reseaich, by accepted theory 
and/or by practice. 

Generalizations exist on three levels of difficulty! 

The first level is likely to be either a description, 
definition, analogy, identification, or classification. 
Statements are simple and may relate to personal exper- 
iences. The second level shows relationship among ideas. 
They may make comparisons and include more ideas on the 
first level. The third level usually explains, justi- 
fies, interprets or predicts. Generalizations at this 
level may be more remote in time or space. They often 
suggest a direction for behavior. 

Some guidelines for teaching students to develop generaliza- 
tions are: 

1. A generalization is an outcome of learning. Students 
should use their own words or tezms in expressing a 
generalization . 

2. To formulate a generalization a learner must be able 
to perceive at least tv70 ideas simultaneously with 
clarity and meaning, put the ideas together, compare 
and contrast them, and formulate conclusions. 

3. Comprehension of a generalization is increased as 
learners use them in different ways and in new 
situations. 

4. A generalization is not given to the pupil nor ver- 
balized for him. Instead he arrives at it induct- 
ively and uses it deductively. 
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5. In order to develop generalizations a student must 
first i>e familiar with the concepts used and must he 
able to see the relationships between and among them. 

The student's understanding of concepts and hrs ability 
to generalize will grow and expand when the teacher provides 
opportunities for him to perceive^ rerlect and experience. 

Many perceptual experiences — seeing^ touching^ tasting^ hear- 
ing^ manipulating — may be necessary to clariry “ruzzy" con- 
cepts. Field trips, demonstrations, student practice, films, 
case situations, theater wing plays and role playing may be 
■Qsed to promote thinlcing and to develop understanding . Dis- 
cussions following these teaching methods should help students 
to clarify their beliefs to see inferences, to draw conclusions 
and to raise questions. 

Guides for helping students to develop generalizations were 
included in the worlting papers of the National Home Economics 
Education Curriculum Workshop, University of Missouri, 1964. 



These were stated with minor revisions as follows: 



In helping learners state generalizations and develop 
concepts , perception should be trained continually and us© 
made of such questions as "Ivhat do you see in this situa- 
tion?” The ability to abstract should be developed v/ith 
questions such as, “What do you see here that is similar 
or dissimilar to another situation?” Generalizations 
should be used in answering the question, “Frcrn what you 
know about this , what do you think v/rll happen in tnis 
new situation just presented to you?” Other questions 
that may help learners to state generalizations are ones 
that: 

1. Call for an example of similar ideas in other situa- 
tions . 

2. Ask learners to draw inferences, to see cause and 
effect relationships . 

3. Bring out dissimilarities of main ideas. 

4. Ask the learners to illustrate meanings of the con- 
clusions as they apply to thexr ovai life. 

5. Ask the learner to state the relationship between the 
two concepts. 

6. Ask what authorities say about certain problems. 

7. Ask v/hat research evidence regarding the problem is 
available. 

8. Ask learner how they can prove an observation. 
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I should like to suczsarize this discussion by using a 
diagram presented hy Dr. Nell Logan, National Curriculum 
Workshop, Oklahoma State University, 1963. Dr. Logan used 
this chart to explain the development of concepts and genera- 
lizations into a body of knowledge which is useful in de- 
cision making in determining behavior. 

Our first learning is induced through perceptual exper- 
ience. Concepts are general ideas which give order to percepts 
and thus to experience. Infonsaticn gives meaning to per- 
cepts and concepts and to relations between them. Generali- 
zations are abstract statements which slow relationships 
between concepts and are the foundations of wisdom. Forming 
a useful pattern of knowledge by the inteirweaving of concepts 
and generalizations gives a frame of reference. This provides 
a basis for the interpretation of new experiences and the mak- 
ing of decisions for action. 

Generalizations are not conclusive. They are in the pro- 
cess of being altered through the relation of new experiences, 
new data. 

Concepts and generalizations represent the individuals 
effort at economy in learning. They are essentially a reason- 
ing act, an analysis of expericuice. 

Percepts 



Concepts 



rnfoirmation 



Generalizations 



Frame of Reference 
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SUPERVISED FOOD SERVICE WORKER CIASSES 



l*Irs. Elizabeth Harrington 
July 17, 1967 



Colonial High School in Orlando was the pilot school 
last year to begin training high school students in a 
vocational course for workers in the food service field. 

I?his course is offered under the new Morse— Perkins Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1963 and is designed to help high 
school students graduate with a saleable skill in some 
needed field. It is the firm belief of the teacher and the 
people working with the program that students should be 
guided toward a career opportunity while still in high 
school without waiting until they cast about after gradua- 
tion and finally fall into something because they don’t know 
what else to do. 

The course^ as offered at Colonial High School/ is de- 
signed to give the students job-entry skills in many areas 
of the food service industry. No attempt is being made to 
turn out highly skilled chefs or cooks. Units are taught in 
sanitation, cost control, employer-employee relationships, 
storage of food, food preparation, and nutrition. The aim 
of the course is to acquaint the students with the food ser- 
vice industry as a career possibility and to give them some 
skills that will make them of value to an employer. 

The school now has a special laboratory supplied v/ith 
all the equipment necessary for a small restaurant operation. 
The students will prepare and serve meals throughout the year 
while rotating responsibilities so that they will all have 
an opportunity to have as many varied experiences as possible. 

District IV Chapter of the Restaurant Association has 
been working very closely with the school and the instructor, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Harrington. In addition, they have been offer- 
ing assistance in advice, money, and food supplies. The 
members of the association have opened their hearts and places 
of business for the students on numerous field trips and for 
brief on-the-job experiences. Where possible, some students 
have held part-time jobs in the local restaurants for added 
experience. 
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The classes are held for two hours, Monday through 
Friday, for the entire senior year malcing a total of 360 
hours of training the students receive. Last year several 
of the graduates obtained jobs in local restaurcuits upon 
graduation or went into food service brances of the armed 
forces. This year we expect an even higher percentage of 
job applicants from the graduates since the classes are 
larger and the equipment is ready for use for the entire 
year. 



X-Shen you are in Orlando, go see this new class in 
action, and if you can be of help to the public schools in 
setting up such a program in your locality, do so. Osten- 
sibly, it is proving a worthwhile program in education for 
you as owners and managers in the food service field. 
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FOOD SERVICE PROGRAM! IN ORANGE COI3NTY, ORLANDO 
(Outline of Presentation) 

Mrs . Elizabeth Harrington 
July 17, 1967 



1. Slide presentation (20 minutes with little comment) . 

2. Revision of 10 minute speech given at State Teachers 
Conference ii Jacksonville. 

3. Points to help others in planning a course in Food Ser- 
vice. 

a. This course shouldn*t be planned for small town or 
rural schools. 

b. The advisory board is a must to have. They have 
opened the way to so many doors that would be hard 
to open alone. (Besides the encouragement it gives 
to the teacher, it gives prestige to the students) . 

c. Your classes should never be large in number. 

d. You should accept the students ^‘ 7 ith their abilities 
and work with each one individually. 

e. This course should never be scheduled in a family 
sized laboratory. 

f . There is too much to be learned in just a one year 
course when a laboratory is provided. 

g. The instructor should have much experience in v/ork- 
ing with labor people in different kinds of food 
service establishments. 

h. Screening of students is necessary and backing of 
the administration and the guidance council is a 
must. 

i. This cannot be a "dumping ground" for "problem stu- 
dents . " 

j . There must be some way by which a good budget for 
consumable supplies is supplied. You can‘t accom- 
plish anything without having something to cook. 

You cannot "pay" your way by serving the food to 
paying customers often in high school. The pur- 
veyers soon get tired of your begging. 

k. A normal sized classroom is too small for all 
necessary equipment, working space, study area and 
for serving meals. 

l. Teachers and students must be able to adjust to a 
change of daily class interruptions for assenib- 
lies , etc . 
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m. Home visits should be as for other Vocational 
Home Economics Teachers. 

n. Students should be able to go on field trips to 
places of business, for well planned field trips 
have invaluable learnings. 

o. Good books / visual aids and resource people are 
so good to help you teach. Be sure to use them. 

4. Food Service Budget 1966-67. 

5. Money? t'Jhere did it go? 

6. Proposed Budget for 1967-68. 

7. Heals and Projects 1966-67. 
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FOOD SERVICE PR0GR?^1 IN BROT'TARD COUNTY, 

FT. IAUDERDM.E 
(Outline of Presentation) 

Miss Valerie Barnes 
July 17, 1967 



Nature of project and people to be seirved. 

Objectives of the course 

a . Teachers 

b. Students 

Need for the project. 

a. Principal and guidance director 

b. Student need 

c. Community need 
Description of course 

a. Class enrollment 

b. Hours first semester - 160 

c. Hours second semester - 260 

d. Total bourse - 440 

e . Teacher 

f . Facilities to be used 

First semester - Units of Occupational Instruction 
Unit 1 - Introduction to Food Seirvices 
Unit 2 - Desirable Personal Qualities for Job Success 
Unit 3 - Getting Along with Others 
Unit 4 - Sanitation and Food Handling 
Unit 5 - Controlled Experience in Food Preparation 
Second Semester 

Unit 1 - Stations of Work in Quanity Food Service 

a. Preparation of food 

b. Serving of food 

c. Care and use of equipment 

d. Safety and sanitation 

Unit 2 - Exchange Between Institutions 
Unit 3 - Menu Planning for Quality Food Service 
Unit 4 - Getting and Holding a Job 
Supportive Education Competencies 

a . English 

b. Math 

c. Science 

d. Social Studies 

Specific Procedures and Devices to be Used in Evaluation 

a. Evaluation of personal growth 

b. Evaluation of specific food preparation 
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c. Evaluation of growth in academic areas 

d. Evaluation of job performance 

e. Post employment follov7-up on performance of each 
job trainee 

9. Evaluation of Food Seirvice Program by Instructor 

1. Students for the Supervised Food Service dourse 
should be thoroughly screened by guidance and 
teacher before entry into class. They should 
have a sincere desire for food training and an 
interest for learning basic food techniques be- 
fore going into commercial work. This course 
should not be one v/here low I.Q. students are 
placed just because there is nothing else for 
them to take . 

2. More commercial eqpiipment, appliances and utensils 
should be available for practice work. Students 
cannot learn or visualize the connection between 
a home economics lab and restaurant work. They 
criticize the teacher because they do not want to 
feel they are taking just "Home Ec." A real 
commercial type kitchen would be the most desir- 
able set-up for training if it were available. 

3. Students should be able to prepare some foods in 
quantity and actually serve them to adults using 
restaurant techniques. This could help them learn 
various jobs such as hostess, bus boy, mai*tre d, 
head chef, assistant cooks, salad makers, waiters, 
waitresses and food checkers, and even dish wash- 
ers. Students become very greedy and selfish when 
preparing the food to serve to themselves. The 
only thing they are interested in is the finished 
product - not the theory behind the cooking* 

4. Field trips should be taken more often and tlie 
taking of them made less complicated. They are 
a very necessary part of the course. 

5. Text books should be reviewed by a committee and 
one chosen that offers both basic and quantity 
foods plus infoimiation on the operation of large 
commercial equipment. 

6. Students, in my opinion, are better off training 
in the school cafeterias, rather than ±n hospital 
kitchens. At the early morning hours, they miss 
breakfast preparation and leave before the lunch 
hour - therefore they receive very little training 
in foods. The school cafeteria managers are most 
cooperative and have a genuine interest in seeing 
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that the students get training in all areas of 
food preparation and searvice- 
7- Perhaps something could be worked out with the 
Pompano Sr. High cafeteria manager and teacher 
whereby students could prepare in the lab a part 
of the school lunch using ingredients from the 
kitchen. For instance, make 25 of the pietS or 
cakes or a part of the entree - spaghetti, sloppy 
joes, sandwiches, etc. This could give them a 
little training in quantity food and commercial 
techniques . 

8. Perhaps one or two students could be sent for a 
few days at a time to the school kitchen to learn 
the inventory system with the manager. 

10. Slides and newspaper article about project. 

11. Open for discussion. 



t 
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CHILD CARE PROGRAM IN HILLSBOROUGH COUIsiTy 
(Outline of Presentation) 

Mrs. Laura Turner Sperry 
July 17 , 1967 



1. V3hy class v?as foanmed 

a. Student needs 
b- Area employers needs 

c. Growing demand for qualified workers 

2. How the curriculiam was developed 

a. Instructor 

b. County supervisor 

c . Advisory committee 

3 . Physical facilities available for the program (at the 
present time ) 

a. Floor plans of facility in relation to school 
plan 

b. Size 

c. Outdoor play area 

d. Storage area 

e . Bathroom facilities 

f . Observation facilities 

4. Equipment and supplies for the program 

a. Reference boolcs 

b. Kindergarten chairs and tables 

c. Large muscle toys 

d. Small muscle toys 

e. Children's books, flannel stories, puppet and 
puppet stage 

5. How students are chosen for the program 

a . Junior level 

b. Interest 

c. Need for type of vocational training 

d. Unsure about future interest in elementary education 

6. Why sophomore part of program was dropped in favor of 
beginning in the junior year 

7. General objectives of the total Child Care Aide program 

Graduates of the two year program in child care aide 
training will be able to assist young children effec- 
tively in the areas of physical, social, and emotional 

needs. The aides will be aware of the special needs 
of young children and will have training in all types 
of play work activity. Most important, they will know 
what to expect physically, emotionally, mentally and 
socially of children between the ages of two and six. 




They will he able to assist a piofessional child 
care center^ nursery, or kindergarten situation. 

General outline of class for the two years of the program 
Pu3rpose of the laboratory school to the child care aide 
program 

Role of the school administrators in the successful oc- 
cupational program 

Coordination of class work with the students work in 
the connnunity training centers 

Future plans for the Child Care Aide training program 
Use or laboratory school for other school classes. 
Students used as aides in elementary school situations. 
Class set up for non— vocational purposes with use of 
laboratory. School for students who say their only 
aim is marriage and family. Building specifically 
planned to house the child care center. 
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CHIU) CAEE AIDE 
(Outliue of Presenfafion) 

I‘liss Valerie Barnes 
July 17 , 1967 



1. nature of project and people to be seirved 

2. Objectives 

a - Teacher 

b. Students 

3 . Student demand 

4. Job opportunities 

5. Project organization 

a. Limited to 40 students 

b . Prer ecpiis it e 

c. First semester - 90 hours 

d. Second semester - 180 hours 

6. Facility available - show blueprint of proposed changes 
in existing home economics room, (bulletin board) 

7. Major units of occupational instruction (1st Semester) 

a. Opportunity for work 

b. Personal qualificati«>ns 

c. Getting and holding a job 

d. Caring for physical needs of children in a group 

e. Guiding behavior of children at different age levels 

f. Activities for young children in groups 

g. Organizing the program 

h. Facilities and equipment 

i. Legislation and licensing regulations 

8. Second semester - on the job experience 

9. Selection of nursery school chiliren 
10- Supportive education competencies 

a . English 

b . Math ematics 

c. Science 

d. Social Studies 

11. Specific procedures and devices to be used in evaluation 
Personal growth 
Job performance 
Growth in academic areas 
Post employment follow-up 



a. 

b. 

c, 

d. 



o 

ERIC 
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12. Points of evaluation 

13. Show slides and discuss 

14. Open for discussion 

15. Let group look at display around the room 

a. newspaper articles 

b. Take home ejsni 

c. Blueprint of proposed center 

d. Obs»=rvation form used by students and teachers 

e. Recfulations governing day care centers 

f . others 
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METHODS AMD I‘3ATERIM5 FOR TEACHING GAINFUL* 
EMPL0IZ*5ENT IN INSTITDTI02!2AL FOOD SERVICE * 



Miss Allie Ferguson 
July 18, 1967 



The occupations which utilize the knowledge and skills of 
home economics include those which are classified under in- 
stitutional food service. The food service industry is a 
vast net— work of jobs which include all aspects of the in- 
dustry from garbage— can washer to owner and from small job 
perfoimance to management. Vocational Education has four 
sections which are concerned with the food service industry: 
Business and Distributive Education vdiich is concerned with 
salesmanship and business management; Industrial Education 
which is concerned with competitive food production such as 
the restaurant, hotel, motel chef, baker, special food cooks,; 
Technical Education which is concerned with food technology 
and related areas; and. Home Economics which is concerned 
with those job opportunities in institutions such as schools , 
hospitals, nursing homes and child day-care centers. We are 
also concerned with those job opportunities where the food 
service worker will work under supervision such as an assist- 
ant to a baker or to a school food service manager. 

Supervised work implies supervision on the job by someone 
with formal training in quantity food production. In our 
home economics curriculum we call the course by the title 
Supervised Food Service Worker. By whatever title it may be 
called the training provided offers the trainee the possi- 
bility of employment in a large nunber of occupations. Ex- 
perience and proficiency open other doors of opportunity. The 
chart shown on the screen gives you a little more insight in- 
to the possibilities. 

It is not possible to over-emphasize the importance of the 
teacher in the occupational courses. This is true in any 
class, but the occupational courses put this importance under 
a microscoj^ e. The three work characteristics which were given 
in the comparison of the o^^ectives of home economics for home- 
making and home economics for employment become the key charac- 
teristic of the teacher needed. 

*Presented to three groups on July 18 and 19, 1967 to the* 
Seminar on Gainful Employment in Home Economics . 
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Awareness 

of the task ahead, and 

Analysis 

of every aspect of the course, provides 

Action for successful teaching. 

All teachers should have the educational background provided 
by an organized system of study in an approved institution. 
Teachers of the Supervised Food Service Worker should have 
one or more of the following: 

•A four year degree in home economics with a major in in- 
stitution food service. 

A four year degree in home economics with institutional 
food service experience. 

A dietetic major with teaching es^erience. 

A rour year degree in Institutional Management. 

^Ihere nay be other ways to achieve this kind of background. 
Regardless of what kind of educational background which has 
been acquired, this teacher should have on— the— job experience. 
The world of work is different from the world of education 
and it is absolutely necessary that the teacher have this ex- 
perience. 

One word can be used to sum up what is needed for classroom 
success. 



ENTHUSIASM 

Without this the class can become dull and uninteresting. 

Very little learning takes place when a teacher doesn*t real’y 
believe in what is being taught. She must put action in the 
classroom.. 

This teacher should also be able to show empathy for her stu- 
dents. Many of the students in these occupational classes are 
the potential drop-outs, the slow learners, the underachievers, 
the disadvantaged and those who are just plain bored to death 
with the inertia of the educational system to which they have 
been e3q)osed. Occupational teachers must realize the respon- 
sibility they assume in these classes. The responsibility to 
the student is to provide him with the opportunity to learn 
a salable skill and to help him develop a good attitude to- 
ward vrarking. 
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*l?his teacher should have at her finger-tips and tongue-tip 
the latest methods and techniques available to inspire stu- 
dents to want to learn more and more. Hiis involves action. 
*Fhese are classes of planned activities and the action on the 
part of the student inspired hy the action of the teacher 
makes the difference. 



Short-term goals and long-term goals should be a daily con- 
cern of the teacher for each student. It is difficult for 
many teachers to keep one 55 minute class period interesting 
and moving; and our recommended two and three hour block of 
time will certainly require a great deal more effort. 

As a teacher, you are training students for a business world 
so your classroom situation should be set up in a business like 
mamier. Use the vocabulary of the trade and organize the class 
as a business is organized. Delegate responsibilities and ex- 
pect the student to assume each one. Rotation of these respon- 
sibilities assures the student of getting experiences in a 
variety of situations. For executing the given task the stu- 
dent receives compensation - an evaluation of the job. 

*l?he recording of class absentees and keeping a file folder can 
be the basis for learning the importance of personnel records. 
*?he importance of being on time may be emphasized by letting 
each student put down the exact time he enters the classroom. 
"Pay checks” based on the time spent in classroom and out-of- 
class activities can help develop important concepts regard- 
ing the individual's obligation to the business. Ihe teacher 
doesn't keep these records - the students do. 

Planning an action class depends upon the way in which the ob- 
jectives of the class have been developed. The objectives, of 
course, are identified from the job tasks. The hand-out sheets 
give you examples of general and specific objectives of the 
course. With the help of an advisory committee the develop- 
ment of the objectives becomes an interesting process. Differ- 
ent community needs may change or alter the objectives as 
stated in the hand-out sheets. 

From the objectives we nov7 identify the concepts and generali- 
zations which the teacher wishes to explore with the students 
through the learning activities. Learning takes place when 
the learner becomes involved in the learning process . Too 
often teachers are guilty of thinking that the drip-drip-drip 
method is more successful. This is because it is easier and 
takes less planning time, A good teacher constantly reminds 
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herself that “covering” the topic outlined for a course does 
not automatically result in learning. She knows that effec- 
tive learning experiences should he planned hy visualizing 
what the trainee must be able to do on the job. Ihe job 
analysis will be an important guide, because the class esjper— 
iences must be realistic and based on work situations for 
which training is given. Each student needs opportunity to 
apply his understandings and abilities to the different kinds 
of probi^[is he may face. 

A variety of learning esjperiences will be needed to develop 
the kinds of abilities required in home and community service 
occupations - Creativity is a key in providing meaningful ex- 
periences for a particular group. OHie successful teacher will 
seek new ways to synthesize, adapt, and revise experiences to 
fit the unique characteristics of the group and fulfill the 
requirements of the job. 

The follov/ing are some planned experiences to be considered 
which have been taken from the course outline prepared by the 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of 
Education, Division of Vocational and Technical Education. 

A. Experiences that will add to and enrich the background of 

trainees 

1. Bringing employers to class to give information on 

nature of the job. 

2. Using persons from special fields such as mental health, 

geriatrics, nutrition or dietx^tics, child development, 
medicine, public health, and housing to extend basic 
knowledge and answer questions . 

3. Providing reading material appropriate to age and 

reading ability. 

4. Using movies, filmstrips, charts, tape recordings, or 

other audio-visual materials to present specific 
information (it will be necessary for teachers to 
preview films, filmstrips, and tapes for appropriate- 
ness of and familiarization with the content.) 

B. Experiences which help develop insight and desirable 

attitudes 

1. playing out roles of people v/ho might be involved in 

a work situation. 

2. Visiting with prospective employers who are to benefit 
from services to be given by trainees. 

Comparing methods of doing a task by making simple time 
and motion studies. 
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4. Reacting to situations illustrated in movies, cartoons, 

or sliort dramas . 

5. Kaking planned trips to representative places of em- 

ployment . 

C. Experiences in analyzing work situations and solving pro- 

blems 

1. Considering a specific employment problem or work 

situation. *Hie situation presented must be realistic. 
(If actual cases are studied, anonymity should be 
maintained.) *?he teachei should ask questions which 
lead trainees to recognize the problem, to decide 
what additional information might be needed, and to 
suggest and evaluate solutions . 

2. Developing step-by-step work schedules for some aspects 

of the job. 

3. Working out typical problems in a laboratory situation. 

D. Experiences to develop specific skills and abilities 

1. Watching demonstration of a technique with follow-up 

practice in class, laboratory, in own home, or in a 
situation provided by cooperating employer (s) . 

2. Observing and participating in specific activities in 

places similar to those where trainee will be em- 
ployed. 

3. Experimenting with different arrangement or placement 

of equipment and supplies, or different techniques 
for completing a job. 

4. Acting out situations such as interviewing a pros- 

pective employer, repeating directions given, or 
getting help from a supervisor. 

E. Some teaching methods which help trainees draw conclusions 

and summarize important ideas 

1. Circle discussion - each meirber tells of something he 

observed on a field trip or in a film that would be 
useful to an employee. 

2. Buzz group - a small group of trainees applies a prin- 

ciple to new situations. 

3. Summarizing panel - 2 to 5 members of the class review 

important ideas presented in a class session. 

4. Summary sheets - brief summaries of major ideas, im- 

portant facts, or steps in a work process, prepared 
by the teacher for distribution to trainees at the 
end of a lesson. 



Did you notice that the word "lecture” v?as not used a single 
time. ‘This does not preclude that a lecture is never used 
hut should be used only with a great deal of planning. Tea- 
chers may vary the use of the lecture by the following ways: 

a. listening questions 

b. reactor panel 

c . illustrated material 

d. tape recorded material 

e. audio-visual aids such as the overhead projector 

f. buzz sessions 

The "report" is another misused technique. Many teachers use 
reports to fill up time and to keep from spending time planning 
for more meaningful experiences. There are situations which 
make a report a very useful tool for learning. The number of 
reports given in a single class session can be disastrous for 
class success. It is important to give the students many oppor- 
tunities to express ideas orally, but reading boring report after 
report doesn't help the morale of the class and you may be 
assured little or no learning has taken place. Reporting can 
be exciting and creative. Certain steps should be taken to 
safeguard the report. Treat it as a production and insist 
that the preparation and presentation be "production good." 

Notes may be used, but no report should be read. 

One way to get spontaneous response from the students is to 
take groups or individuals to different business establishments 
a 3 nned with 3 or more "things” to observe. Each group decides 
on a spokesman, but each student contributes to what is re- 
ported to the class. 

The class may set standards for the reporting v/hich gives the 
teacher an opportunity to have help in the evaluation. For 
example the following guidelines might be used to evaluate 
reports given: 

Evaluation of Oral Reports 

I . Material for Topic 

(a) Well organized Yes No 

(b) Topic developed fully Yes No 

(c) Questions were left unanswered Yes No 



Interest 

(a) Information needed by class Yes No 

(b) Illustrations, visual aids, and/or audio were used Yes 

No 



II. 
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(c) Topic was interesting Yes N o 

III. Poise and Diction 

(a) Speaker presented himself well Yes No 

(b) Speaker did not read report Yes N o 

(c) Speaker pronounced words clearly Yes N o 

(d) Speaker was not nervous Yes No 

(e) Speaker used correct grammar Yes N o 

IV. Conclusions 

(a) The report was informative Yes N o 

(b) The speaker needed more preparation Yes N o 

(c) This report was unnecessary Yes N o 

V. Comments - Suggestions for improving reports. 

P request from a student to find answers beyond an assignment 
may give opportunity for independent study and a chance to 
share this information with others. 

Committee assignments also give opportunity to report to the 
class. The financial status of the class, the number and names 
of people v7ho have accepted an invitation to attend a certain 
function of the class or other projects and assignments which 
have been planned. 

For a quick review of methods and techniques I would suggest a 
very interesting book called TNT. It was written by James O. 
Proctor and published by Delmar Publishers Incorporated of 
Albany, New York. TNT stands for Techniques, Notes, Tips for 
Teacliers. TNT will help you to put ACTION into your class- 
room experiences. 

An "action" teacher needs materials, resources, equipment, and 
supplies with which to work. Success of the methods used is 
dependent to a large extent upon the quality of materials used. 

Very few business or industries have the materials which are 
available for food service. Numerous books, pamphlets, bulle- 
tins, guides, magazines, films and filmstrips have been written 
and produced on all phases of the industry and for many of the 
specific jobs. One of the most difficult decisions to make for 
this course is the decision of what materials to use. Here 
again the advisory committee is of help in making these de- 
cisions . 

The advisory committee has already been mentioned, but here 
is a good place to start in talking about materials. These 
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people will also have available resource materials and will 
be resource persons for your classes or vzill know others who 
can fill this role. 

A list of individuals, organizations and agencies from which 
to draw should include the following: 

County Health Department 

Hospital administrators, dietetians and workers 

School faculty members 

State Board of Health Nutritionist 

Nursing home managers 

Visiting Nurses Association 

Hotel and Motel Associations 

Restaurant Owners Association 

Hospitality Education 

Equipment Salesmen 

Sanitation Equipment Salesmen 

Employment Service 

Workmens Compensation Authorities 

Social S?curity Administration 

Manpower Development 

School Food Service Supervisor 

School Pood Service Manager 

VJholesale Food Salesman 

County Specialist (psychologist, speech therapist) 

Medical Association 
Communications Media 
Beauticians 

Factory Representatives of equipment and foods 

Food Piocesoors 

School Guidance Personnel 

Personnel Manager of business and industry 

Teachers may find it helpful to keep a card file on the people 
available in a community who are willing to give time to give 
a talk or a presentation. Pertinent data about these people 
could be recorded on the card. The data should include the 
name of the person, his business address and phone number, 
the dat^^p he had been in the class and the topics he has 
discussed. 

The quantity of material available does not include textbooks 
for this specific course; however, this could be a good thing. 
Teachers must constantly be on the alert for ideas to give out 
to the students in a form they can keep. Keeping a notebook 
just for the sake of handing In something to the teacher at 
the end of the year seems a waste of time. The collecting 
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of naferials wliicli interest a student seems an appropriate 
wav to teach the student several inroortant concepts in the 
world of worlc such as discrimination/ selectivity, organization, 
record keeping and filing. 

The iEaterxals developed by the teacher to hand out can take 
rc ms. jL*isted here are ideas which could be included: 



Saii5)le letters of application 
Sample resumes 

caieck sheets on personality traits 

Apptitude tests 

Ifist of equipment 

Iiist of reading material 

Hints for writing menus 

Suggested meal patterns 

Laboratory schedules 

Work schedules 

Recipes 

Listening technic Jtes 

How to give a de:ionstration 

Food for thought ideas 

Etiquette tips 

Grooming techniques 

How to get fired 

Study questions 

List of food equivalents 

Variations of food principles 

Foreign names of fcx5d 

Classification of foods 

Food charts 

This list could be expanded to include many other ideas. The 
students will sometimes ask for information the teacher has 
overlooked or will bring to class ideas which they would like 
to share. All these add to the vast store of information 
which becomes the property of the student. Enployers tell us 
fhut it is not unusual to see one of these students refer to 
his file of information. Hand out materials are valuable, 
but the quality of the material should be guarded. 

The industry has flooded the consumer with all kinds of hand- 
out material. Some of this is excellent buy please use dis— 
cretion in giving out materials which are produced commer- 
cially. Some of this is promotional and may be lacking in 
some truths. Home Economics teachers have been given help 
in evaluating such material. Home Economists have learned 
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izhST WcJ Esasure tliese ciaterlctl "b f a craLeria. One i.i:em in 
the criteria indicates that the source of the inaterial rmst 
be reliable, ^e food service industry depends upon govern- 
ment and private research for reliable infoirmation- Home 
Economists have also learned that each state maintains che- 
mists and laboratory technicians who constantly test foods and 
check processes to insure coOTiiance to state and federal laws 
regarding food. Associations and privarely owned rood pro- 
ducers and processors continuously conduct research on their 

products . 

•The results of all this research and investigation produces 
much valuable information for the consumers. Ufhi-s xs pub- 
lished in many forms. Samples of which are on display. Much 
of the information is in the foicm of instructions ^ cautions^ 
and services available. A brief list of reliable sources or 
consumer and program infomation follows: 

American Dietetic Association 
American Institute of Balcing 
American School Food Se?v^ice Association 
American Fruit Growers ^ Inc. 

Borden Company 
Cereal Institute 

Florida State Department of Education 
General Mills , Inc . 

National Dairy Council 

Wheat Flour Institute 

American Hospital Association 

United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Association 

National Iiivestoch and Meat Board 

National Safety Council 

American Can Company 

American Dry Milk Institute^ Inc. 

American Honey Association 
Florida Citrus Commission 
Rational Livestock and Meat Board 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 

One of the most versatile resources in the magazine. Ohe food 
seirvice industry and related fields publish many magazines 
•whi-cii contains not only advertisements of food^ equipment and 
furnishings, but excellent and authoritative information on 
a variety of subjects. Magazines can therefore be used in 
many ways. Let*s see what V7e can do with a magazine. It s 
a good "v/ay to introduce a unit. If you are studying equip- 
ment use and care list on the board such things as baking, 
frying, roasting, cleaning, serving and sanitation. Ask the 
student to show the class the picture and tell the following 
things about it; 
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17ame of piece of equipnienl: 

Company of inanufacfure 
Special use 

Uaine business wbicb migbt use this eq^iipment 

fFhe same idea can be used for food preparaiJ.on, decor, food 
displays, color combinations and an endless variety of other 
uses. 

Magazines are the most ready reference for bigh school classes - 
Hhe articles are written by leading authorities i:^ the field. 
I3ie most popular magazines of the field arer 

Institutions 

Volume Feeding and Management 
Nations Schools 
National School Board Journal 
School Lunch Journal 



In this <fey and time the film, slides, filmstrips, trans- 
parencies and tapes are being produced at an amazing rate. 

There is a filmstrip or tape on practically every unit you may 
wish to teach. Ihese, too, can be misused, but they can*t be 
beat if used properly. 

One way to malce these' fun and interesting is to develop your 
own slides. This may be a way to identify the order in which 
a task is performed or to document field trips or to illustrate 
methods. Slides also record for future use ideas the class 
i^d-shes to preserve. 

The visuals which have been produced commercially are easy to 
use. The criticism in their use is the fact that teachers 
don’t prepare the students for the viewing and then don’t 
follow through an applicaticn. Many of the same con^anies 
which produce the bulletins, etc. are producing the visuals. 
Book companies, manufacturing companies and educational con- 
cerns are all in the business. Here again the teacher needs 
t05 be selective. 

On display you will find a set of slides which was produced 
as the result of a research project. The Food Service Industry 
Work Instruction Program v/as initiated through Kansas State 
University, Manhattan, Kansas. This vjas a joint effort of 
Institutional Management and Industrial Engineering. As time 
goes by other research will produce additional aids. One 
thing is needed and that is a less esjpensive way to reproduce 
these aids so that the cost will not be prohibitive^ 
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whole field of transparencies and the use of the over- 
head projector would take more time than we have, but it is 
important to point out how much mileage you can get out of 
this machine and even the person idio thinks she is totally 
lacking in art ability can produce some very interesting 
visuals for her classes. 5here are several coiipanies who 
are making transparencies for home economics, but as yet 
these can prove quite expensive. Use cind d^nand will help 
■fco regulate the cost X*m sure, but since the occupational 
home economics classes will be action classes you will find 
students vdio would spend hours helping you develop the sets 
you need. Having transparencies on hand and filed properly 
'^11 give you opportunity to stretch your teaching. 

Of all the materials, available for the food service classes, 
food is the most Important. It can also be a problem. It 
should be understood by the county which initiates one of 
these classes that it is necessary to furnish money for food 
preparation. If the class is in a locality where it is possi- 
ble to sell the food then a revolving fund is practical since 
the money is replaced. Qhen, too, this gives the students 
p3ractice in handling the money. Here again the use made of 
the money for food takes discretion and much planning. 

What to do with the food prepared is also a concern, espec- 
ially in communities where the sale of the food might be 
thought of as conpetetive. This is unfortunate, but solu- 
tions can be thought of. In some schools the school lunch- 
room can use the food. 

In this case they would probably furnish the food to be pre- 
pared, but this also involves a close cooperation with the 
lunchroom manager. With a cooperative principal it might be 
possible to organize a Faculty Cltib for county staff members, 
school faculty and invited individuals who would come to the 
lab each Thursday for a meal. The number seirved should be at 
least 50 persons - otherwise the preparation of food in quan- 
tity fcod would not be practiced. In localities which are 
large enough there are certain groups who have luncheon meet- 
ings on an irregular basis, but who need a place to meet. 

The school could provide both the meal and a place to meet. 

An agreement can be made with the county school board which 
would allow the sale of tickets to meals. In large schools 
it should be understood that no one student could buy more 
than two tickets during the year. These suggestions also 
offer means to advertise the course. 
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III a small scliool arrangenents can be made with the lunch- 
room a»*axi ^ut your food preparation will b^ different. 
Organize y^»or work around certain principles of cooking and 
I- j: ’Spare in quantity one or more foods at a time. If this 
class is schedulesS for the afternoon it might be possible 
for fho cle? 7 'V/ do tlu? preparation of foods for the lunch- 
^oCm ttm school '^j.ii*' en. 

Snail schools have -'.umerous banquets and dinners and it seems 
quite appropriate to ask to do these for a price of course. 
Please remember that these suggestions go under the general 
heading of county policy and should be worked out before the 
class is started. It is absolutely necessary to have an out- 
let for the food which is produced. 

Ihe schools which have used home economics labs for the food 
service classes have found out that the students do not get 
the same concept of quantity food preparation when they pre- 
pare for only themselves. Ihey need the experience of pre- 
paring in quantity for a "public.” 

VJhatever materials you use must be selected with care, presented 
with enthusiasm and evaluated against the objectives of the 
class . 
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GESERM, METHODS MSD TECHNIQUE FOR CLilSSES 
lis GAIHFUL K‘3?LOYi‘IEM? 



J3rs. Ava. A. Gray 
July 18, 1967 

The needs of society and the needs of the individual 
are two deteripinates of the content in courses for gainful 
employment. An individual's needs may be defined as that 
knowledge, experience or ability v/hich will enable one to 
solve a problem. In this instance the individual’s needs 
are information and understandings, skills, values and atti- 
tudes required for an occupation. 

In planning the curriculum for classes in gainful em- 
ployment, decisions must be made in regard to content. For 
instance, students need to know their rights and priviledges 
in teamis of wage and hour standards ; workmen ’ s compensation ; 
health insurance; Social Security with its chcinging pro- 
visions; unemployment insurance; and consumer protection 
laws. The subject matter with its basic ideas or concepts 
must be highly selected for instruction. This list of con- 
cepts may contain "conditions within the occupation, " "re- 
quirements of the occupations," and "rewards obtainable.” 

The skills required for job perfoirmance must be identified 
and the values and attitudes which contribute to successful 
employment must be determined. The general ideas or con- 
cepts which show the relation to knowledge and skills of home 
economics and other areas of study must be presented in such 
a manner and at a level of understanding that is within the 
student's comprehension. Bruner noted, ”... the founda- 
tions of any subject can be taught to anybody at any age in 
some form. ” All of us are well av?are that if students are 
self-determined in learning, using and retaining infoimiation 
and skills, they must see the relation of this knovzledge to 
solving their personal problems. 

Some educators seem to indicate that curriculum and 
method should be separated. Others disagree. Alberty, in 
the book. Reorganizing the High School Curriculum said, "There 
should be no sharp divisions between subject matter and meth- 
od, the curriculimi and the extra curricular, education and 
guidance, and philosophy and practice." In home economics 
we have long believed in the unified concept of curriculum. 
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We believe tbat all activities sponsored by the school 
make up the curriculum. This has meant F.H.A./ including 
travel tours to national meetings; field trips, and Open 
House activities. In classes for gainful employment, the 
curriculum may include work experience and interviews vrith 
prospective employers. Dewey in “Democracy and Education , 
noted, “Method means the arrangement of subject matter 
which makes it most effective in use. Never is method some- 
thing outside of the material .... Method in any case 
is an effective way of employing some material for an end.“ 
Bruner spoke of the interrelatedness of methods and curri- 
culum when he said, “There are certain orders of presentation 
of materials and ideas in any subject that are more likely 
than others to lead the student to the main idea . “ 

The rapid rate of change in knowledge and skills for 
most occupations affects curriculiam content and therefore 
method. Dr. Tyler has stressed this idea. He said, “The 
empliasis should be upon helping students widen their hori- 
zons and develop into life long learners, interested in and 
capable of acquiring new knowledge and skills. Other writers 
have suggested the elimination of content which will soon be 
outmoded to give more attention to developing the skills in- 
volved in gathering and interpreting data, communicating, 
working efficiently, and becoming adept at leaiming- 

Methods then must be planned with consideration of the 
siabject matter to be taught, the students who are to learn 
snd the teacher* who is to direct the learning. In consider- 
ing the methods to use in teaching gainful employment, of 
first importance is how to establish an atmosphere in which 
learning is encouraged, an atmosphere of mutual respect be- 
tween teacher and pupil. In other talks I have mentioned 
the necessity of becoming acquainted with students, coopera- 
tive planning, students involvement in all phases of the 
program, and the care and improvement of the classroom so 
that it is a comfortable and attractive place to work. We 
all recognize that the environment teaches i The teacher is 
part of that environment. The alert, well informed, en- 
thusiastic teacher who smiles and laughs, who does not take 
herself too seriously, vdio conveys deep interest in stu- 
dent’s problems, who is physically attractive in that she 
is well groomed and up-to-date in dress is a part of the 
environment that is positive in its influence on leaiviing. 
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Another consideration in planning methods is their 
relation to the principles of learning. Goodwin Watson^ in 
V?hat Psychology can We Trust listed some generally accepted 
principles, ^ese ares 

1. 0?he best planned learning provides for a steady, cu- 
mulative sequence of successful behaviors. 

2. Hhe type of reward which has the greatest transfer value 
to other life-situations is the kind one gives one- 
self ... the sense of satisfaction in achieving pur- 
poses . 

3. Students are more likely to throw themselves whole- 
heartedly into any project if they themselves have 
participated in the selection and planning of the enter- 
prise . 

4. Reaction to excessive direction by the teachers is like- 
ly to be either apathetic conformity, defiance, scape- 
goating, or escape from the whole affair. 

5. It is useless to command people to think; the process 
of thinking involves designing and testing plausible 
solutions for a problem as understood by the thinker. 

6. The best way to teach a general concept is to present 
it in many specific situations and encourage students 
to abstract and apply the generalization in still other 
situations. 

7. People remeiriber nev/ infoimiation which confirms their 
own attitudes better than that which runs counter to 
these attitudes - 

8. The best time to learn is when the learning can be use- 
ful. Learning in childhood, then forgetting, and then 
relearning when the need arises is not an efficient 
producer. 

9. The superiority of man as compared to calculating 
machines is more evident in fojmiulation of questions 
than in the working out of answers. 

10. The right size of group for any activity depends both 
on the maturity of the individuals and the nature of 
the activity. 
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11. When groups work for a common goal there Is more co- 
operation and more friendliness than when individuals 
are engaged in competitive rivalry. Some studies also 
indicate that the more cooperative groups produce re- 
sults of better quality. The competitive emphasis 
directs attention toward winning r^j^-ther than to\i/ard 
excellence of perfoinnance. 

Other eminent authorities have said that the student 
must become involved in the solution of a problem before 
learning takes place. For the learning to be effectivex the 
student needs guidance as he tries out a new behavior patteim. 
TcOx the learner must have appropriate materials with which 
to work and enough time to practice the behavior in a sequen- 
tial manner - from a simple beginning to more advanced ways 
of reacting. He must find a measure of satisfaction in the 
changed behavior. Furthermore x the student establishes ob- 
jectives for standards of performance that are effective and 
within his capability to achieve/ is able to evaluate his 
progress and is self-deteimiined in continuing practice. 

What guidelines do these conditions for effective 
learning or principles off^r in choosing the various methods 
of teaching? Shall we accept the broader concept of method 
widely supported and encouraged by educators? This is that 
overarching all the techniques used to reach an objective 
is that of student involvement in solving a real problem? 

What justification is there for teacher— planned lectures, 
demonstrations, recitations, laboratory experiences? Is the 
depth of involvement such that learning is taking place when 
a student sees no reason for the activity and no relation 
between it and a pertinent problem? 

What is experience? Is the mechanical following of 
directions without understanding the relationship to pre- 
vious activities and application to future learnings an ex- 
perience? Alberty indicated that “the nature of experience 
can be understood only by noting that it includes an active 
and passive element peculiarly combined .... when the 
interconnections are understood, we are said to have had 
an experience.” A simple explanation might be; we use a 
hot iron and steam to press the family wash; we undergo 
muscular activity, which may result in fatigue. An exper- 
ience involves doing and undergoing the consequences. So 
we may conclude that for experiences to teach, there must 
be cooperative planning between the teacher and the learner. 
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^ese experiences must he planned to add under standiisg or 
information for a definite purpose* The choice of method 
to use may he based on the fact that activities which in- 
volve the whole body may be more effective than those in 
which only the eye or ear and the brain are involved; for 
we learn with all our senses, and with our muscles through 
manipulation of things, along with our nervous system. 

Recently (1961) the Educational Policies Commission 
of the National Education Association stated that the cen- 
tral purpose of American education is to teach the ability 
to think. Miat methods and techniques may we use in classes 
for gainful employment that will assist these students to 
think? We have mentioned that perception is the basis for 
thinking. Perception is influenced by the sharpness of the 
senses, by one's attitude - valve system, by emotional con- 
ditions, and by one's earlier learnings. I think we may 
begin by ascertaining that these students have had their 
eyes and ears checked. If they need glasses or a hearing 
aid or have them and are not using them then we and the 
health authorities should work together to remedy this pro- 
blem. The need to recognize that the student's perception 
of the honesty and prestige of a speaker affects their 
appraisal of them as a source of information. We will do 
well to use resource people whom the students respect as 
authorities . 

McDonald stated that, "The attitude-value system acts 
as a selection device which orients the individual to as- 
pects of the environment that are consistent with his atti- 
tude-value system.” In other words, "we see what we want 
to see." All of us are aware of the fact that emotional 
states influence our perception. We can become so burdened 
with grief or emotionally upset that we may withdraw to the 
point that we hardly perceive what is going on around us. 
Students sometimes need help in entering and re-entering 
the everyday v/orld of school. The environment in which we 
grow up affects perception. Do you remember some research 
which showed that children from impoverished backgrounds 
drew the size of different pieces of money much larger than 
children of middle income parents? The value or size of 
the dollar seems in increase in proportion to financial 
needs. Many aspects of the classroom environment influence 
perception. Care should be exercised to provide conditions 
whereby students can see and hear adequately. 
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Connnunication is a basic component of the ability 
to think clearly. Earlier the importance of communication 
was discussed, with stress placed on vocabulary study. Stu- 
dents need also to improve their ability to listen. A 
demonstration on note taking and outlining may be ne^'essary. 
you might intersperse a lecture with the use of flip charts 
and the chalk board to prevent fatigue of listening and to 
keep interest high. 

VJhat are the processes of thinking that are used in 
problem solving? How may we help students to identify the 
processes, to use these processes in a sequential manner? 

The first process of thinking is to identify the problem. 
Students may be provided opportunities to identify problems. 
Role-playing a job-interview may point up problems in secur- 
ing a job. The second process of thinking is to recognize 
the need for information to solve the problem. Here the 
teacher stimulates thinking by questioning rather than pro- 
viding the information. The third process of thinking is 
to recall learning, to reason about past experiences for 
application to present problem. The next process is to 
hypothesize - to make an educated guess using pertinent in- 
formation . 

The other steps in the problem solving method are: (1) 
to locate facts and interpret them, (2) to test out the solu- 
tion and (3) to draw conclusions. In directing students 
through the steps in problem solving the processes of think- 
ing and the sequential order may be taught in a deliberate 
and consistent manner. For students to think through prob- 
lems in everyday life they need to adopt orderly and logical 
techniques. Class projects which are carried out by the 
problem solving laethod may stimulate students to use the 
same procedure in individual projects.- and later in personal 
difficulties . 

Other processes of thinking have been discussed. In 
the consideration of concepts and generalizations, the use 
of reflection, analysis and abstraction in thinking was 
pointed out with a few suggestions for teaching. To brief- 
ly summarize, reflecting or meditating about perceptual and 
other experiences is essential in developing a clear accurate 
understanding of ideas about processes, objects, events and 
people. Analyzing experiences, which may be in the form of 
a demonstration, field trip or minute— drama , to see the 
cause and effect, similarities and dissimilarities of ideas 
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and/or processes in the situation helps students to per- 
ceive the relationships involved. Organizing and arrang- 
ing knowledge into categories results in abstractions which 
are used in reasoning- We also discussed the necessity of 
helping students to draw inferences and reach conclusions 
for clear, logical thinking- Some questions were cited for 
teachers to use in helping students to draw inferences that 
are based on facts or premises and to draw conclusions in 
the form of principles and generalizations - 

In the discussion on ways of teaching, the value as- 
pects of thinking was considered with suggestions for sev- 
eral methods — short stories, role playing, case situations, 
et cetera- The overall pusnposes are toz (1) help students 
recognize how values affect decision making, (2) to identify 
and clarify their values, (3) to determine the sources of 
their basic values, and (4) to accept persons with different 
values - 



In teaching the processes of thinking it is highly 
desirable that students learn to identify and recognize the 
processes- Do you remenber the newspaper article, New 
Look in Education" which I shared with you. Recall this 
statement, tthe teacher said he was 'observing*, ’communi- 
cating*, and something called, 'classifying*." This ar- 
ticle seemed to exemplify creative thinking- The article 
is a fictional report of The Developmental Junior High 
School, a project of the Northwest Arkansas Supplementary 
Education Center- Because of the demands on education for 
developing creativity many programs of experimentation in 
teaching creative thinking and other research relative to 
creativity are being carried out. Studies by such author- 
ities as Guilford, Taylor and Wallace, 1959, indicated 
that some of the abilities involved in creative thinking 
are vital to vocational success. 

The identification of the skills required for job 
performance and the teaching of these skills necessitate a 
high level of precision or exactness. Methods to use in 
identifying the skills may be field trips to observe the 
actual procedures; use of movie camera to film operations 
(these may later be used to develop movements, in the way 
the basic skills in industry have been developed by teachers 
in trades and industries) ; taking a series of photographs 
which show the different skills performed on a job, and 
combining the photographs into a film strip; use of job 
descriptions from the Stats Employment Service, if we 
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accept the definition of a skill as a coii 5 )lex organization 
of behavior which includes cognitive, attitudinal, evalua- 
tive as well as perfoimance processes, the con 5 >lexity of 
teaching a skill is seen, ^ose of us ymo have worked in 
a factory, a store or dining room know some things about 
standards of narketable skills, the physical stamina re- 
quired and also the drive needed to leam a con 5 >licated 
skill . 



Psychologists have pointed out the necessity of three 
theoretical steps in learning skills, ^ese ares (!) dem- 
onstration facilitates learning when the appropriate re- 
sponses are clearly indicated and described, and when the 
response broken down into elements, is not too conplex for 
the learner; (2) reinforcement strengthens appropriate 
responses and is most useful in facilitating learning when 
applied frequently and pronptiy; (3) spaced practice that 
provides sufficient time for the learners to attempt re- 
sponses is more efficient in facilitating learning than is 
Hissed practice, except under some special condition. 

There are certain principles that are generally appli- 
cable to the acquisition of motor skills. 

1. A good start is essential. The correct form or tech- 
nique should be stressed before speed. 

2. A conscious effort should be made to iitprove results 
by concentrating and working under some pressure as 
in competing with the class or one's own record. 

3. Attention should be concentrated on making correct 
movements- Accessory and non essential movements 
should be eliminated as soon as possible. 

4. Practice sessions should resemble as nearly as 
possible the situation in which the ability is to 
be used or the movement will be used- 

5. Practice sessions should resemble as nearly as 
possible the situation in which the ability is to 
be used or the movement will be used. 

5. Practice periods should be preferably short and dis- 
tributed over a considerable length of time for 
development of accuracy. 



6. iittention should be focused upon the general or 
whole moveznent instead of upon the details of the 
movement during practice. Parts that need perfect- 
ing should be singled out for particular attention. 

Methods used in teaching a motor skill include; 

1- Preparing students by helping to build concept of 
movement, ^is may be done through a demonstration 
of the movement, verbal explanations and directions 
and referral to other information regarding explana- 
tions, directions, and models. 

2. Guiding students in acquiring new motor pattern by 
assisting then to perfoirm movement and by evaluating 
progress - pointing out good form and errors. 

3. Helping students to further understand the relation- 
ships involved by asking them to verbalize the *‘whys” 
and to evaluate their own progress - 

4. Directing practice for accuracy (or quality) and skill 
by helping students follow principles applicable to 
practice. 

Experiments have shown the importance of the follow- 
ing factors conditioning success; (1) the learners atti- 
tude toward the task of learning, in general, (2) his atti- 
tude toward success, (3) his belief in his own ability to 
improve, and (4) his Interest in improvement, and the 
strength of his feeling of need for making improvement. 

Does this point up, again, that our imag;-_nation must be in- 
vigorated, that we must strike out in bold new ways to 
motivate these students? 

vJhen a product is involved in the development of skills 
some educators suggest that a demonstration using correct 
movement and/or procedure may be compared with a demonstra- 
tion that violates careful planning with unnecessary move- 
ments, steps in disorder, improper use of equipment, etc. 
Students are asked to compare the demonstrations, to locate 
errors in their own work, to plan for necessary improve- 
ments. Home economists from gas and electric companies may 
present illustrations of time motion in preparation of food 
in the home kitchen. Students may evaluate these procedures 
to find applications for use in institutional food service. 



Dr. Cross, in discussing naiiiral science in the 
classroon? said, “Eow fine it would be if every teacher 
took a few minutes at the end of each class period to 
help pupils summarize POt only vrhat they have learned, 
hut also how they can apply these learnings to o^er 
situations. The evidence is distinct and emphatic that 
the ability of a pupil to transfer a learning to other 
situations depends upon being helped to see the possibili 
ties of transfer . ” X heartily agree with I5r . Cross • This 
is a technique of teaching that pays rich dividends! 
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THF. SELF-COrCEPT AM) THE WORLD OF WORK 

Dr. Beverly Schmalzried 
July 19, 1967 



Introduction 



1. i?he self, as "known to the individual is both perceptual 

and conceptual. Staines (1953) maintains that the selr is 
primarily perceptual in nature. The individual learns 
about his self through experiences: as he tries to finish 

as fast as the others and finds he cannot. He also learns 
about his self from the behavior of others: from the 

teacher who says: “John, go to the baclc of the group. 

You* re one of the tallest boys." 

Gradually, the raw perceptual materials of the 
self are transfoimied by the manufacturing pro- 
cesses of the mind, so that the self also be- 
comes conceptual. Memory images and other kinds 
of mental structures, notably concepts are develop- 
ed. The self, as known to the individual is both 
perceptual and conceptual. (P. 406) 

2. The self concept of the individual can be seen as com- 
posed of three parts . The first of these is the Cognized 
of Known Self which comprises all those characteristics of 
the individual that he recognizes as part of himself. 
Whether or not these correspond to objective reality or 
to what others think about him does not matter. The cog- 
nized self is what the individual perceives and conceives 
himself to be. This is "me." Another aspect of self is 
what the person believes others think of him. This can 
be called the Other Self. How often have you heard a stu- 
dent say "No one else thinks I*m attractive." "My mother 
sees me as a child," or “The teacher thinks I'm not good 
at anything?" For the adolescent, the view that others 
hold of him is of great importance. 

The third component of self is the Ideal Self — part 
wish, part "ought," the standard to be reached. "I wish 
I were more considerate," "I should be a better student." 
The Ideal Self can be a burden which hangs around the 
adolescent's neck as a reminder of his own inadequacies 
or his inspiration to attain greater heights. 
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3 - There ceirt:aiii aspsctsof solf Individuals are 

usually concerned wltli . The most obvious are physical 
characteristics and abilities. Others Include traits^ atti- 
tudes, interests, values, wants, goals, status, roles, in- 
groups, and philosophy of life. The aspects of self with 
^Ich the individual is concerned may be In regard to the 
cognized Self (”I*m too tali to be pretty.”), the Other 
Self (”Boys think I *m too tall”), or the Ideal Self (”I 
wish I weren’t so tall”). The adolsecent may center on 
only one or two aspects of his being unless adults help 
him to broaden his concept of self. 

4. There a nn^nber of other dimensions of self which 

can help us to understand its importance in the functioning 
of the individual . Among these are: 

a. Self-awareness. Some individuals are so caught up 
by life that they are little aware of themselves 
as persons; others very self-centered; others con- 
tinually and painfully self-conscious. 

b. Certainty. Individuals differ in the degree of 
certainty with which they report on what they are 
like. It is not surprising that Petula Clark’s pop 
hit "I'Jho Am I?” was a favorite of teens. 

c. Self -acceptance is the term for the continuum whose 
limiting points are an unreal over evaluation of 
the self and self -rejection. Between them lies the 
optimal region of self -acceptance which occurs when 
the cognized and the ideal self are close together: 
”I am like this and happy to be this way. ” It is 
important for us to know that the adolescent girl 
is less accepting of herself at 17 (the age when 
v/e will be teaching her) than in the years imme- 
diately preceding (Roff , 1959) . 

d. Insight is the degree to which the self -picture 
corresponds to reality. Part of the teacher’s role 
can and should be to help the adolescent to increase 
his insight into his ov/n capabilities and areas in 
which he is less capable. 

e. Stability is an important aspect of self. Stagner 
(1951) contends that the self must be stable in 
order to give a consistent basis for personality 
and action. 
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f . Potency can be described as the sense of confi- 
dence a person developes in his ovm adequacy. 

How TTOp ortant this sense of adequacy is for the 
student as he goes out to talcehis first job! 

g. Differentiation refers to the degree to v/hich the 
person distinguishes the various aspects of self. 
Part of your interaction with student *s can be in 
helping them to become aware of the over-looked 
components of their being. Adolescents tend to 
let their feelings about their physical self color 
their attitudes toward other aspects of their self- 
concept. Perhaps vze in home economics have "stayed 
too long at the fair" with our emphasis on the 
physical attributes of the individual. Is it not 
now time to include other aspects of self-awareness 
in our teaching? 

h. The dimension of integration concerns the meshing 

of all aspects of the self so that the individual 
has established a hierarchy of his values, goals, 
etc. He knows what will take precedent over what. 
If a conflict occurs he can predict which aspect 
of his self will win the battle. An example: al- 

though a student is aware of her shyness she knows 
that her need to be recognized will see her through 
her ballet performance. Integration of self is a 
continual, conrolex process in which we are each in- 
volved. 

i. Identification. Persons vary in their identifica- 
tion with ideas, groups, institutions, and objects. 
"I "*m Jewish," "I*m from a lower class family." 
These identifications are an important dimension of 
the conceptual self of the gainfully employed teen- 
ager, particularly when the adolescent identifies 
with a less-valued minority group.* 

5. The self develops and grows through a long and complex 
process of individual and group interactions. At the time 
of birth the infant is flooded with a number of new sensa- 
tions. Judging from the diffuse nature of the infant's 
reactions he is not able to differentiate these sensations 
from the stimuli which cause them. The dawn of self 

*Dimensions of self adapted from Staines, 1958. 
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awareness probably occtirs when the child is first able to 
make these distinctions . As he reaches out into the v^orld 
seeing himself as separate from it, he leaims that he can 
affect it and that it affects him. Ames (1952) explained 
that during the first year of life the infant "discovers 
himself" and "finds a place in, yet apart from the outside 
world . ” 

Among the early signs of self-a\-;areness in the child are: 



1 . 

2 . 



4. 

5. 

6 . 



7 

8 . 



The child beginning to actively control his environ- 
ment. The child leaims he can produce effects by 
his o\yn actions. 

The child becosiing aware of his own body — develop- 
ing a "body image." Sensations play an important 
role in defining the boundaries of a child *s image 
of his body. At first infants treat the body parts 
as separate objects and may not realize they are 
attached. 

The child responding to a mirror image of himself. 
Stages have been noted in the infant's response to 
a mirror. These are: 

a. no interest in mirror, recognize mother 

b. regard mirror image as playmate 

c. Tf'Sho dat? stage 

d. coy stage (12-18 months) (Dixon, 1957) 

The child identifying with different parts of his 
body (Horovjitz, 1935) . 

The child recognizing bodily differences between 
the sexes and identifying with the sex to which he 
belongs (Conn, 1940) . 

Being able to distinguish between "I" and "you," 
"mine" and "yours.” Being able to distinguish be- 
tween dreams and actual happenings, and acknov/ledg- 
ing feelings as ones own are all signs of increas- 
ing self-awareness. 

Self-assertion (the negativistic stage) and compar- 
ing oneself to others. 

The child becoming aware of the social class to which 
he belongs (usually in the elementary school grades) 
(Stendler, 1949) . 

The child becoming aware of racial differences. 

(Clark and Clark, 1940; Horov/itz, 1939) . The age 
at v/hich children realize the ethnic group to which 
they belong depends in part on circumstances in the 
environment in which they live. 
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10. Among tlie earliesi: experiences whicli influence 
the development of the child ‘s vievz of himself 
are those with other people. Tlie position that 
the child *s attitudes pertaining to himself are 
influenced hy "significant others” has been ex- 
pressed by Sullivan. 

According to Sullivan the "self -system” 
has its origins in interpersonal relation- 
ships and is inf luenced by "reflected 
appraisals . ” If a child is accepted, 
approved, respected, and liked for vzhat 
he is, he will be helped to accjuire an 
attitude of self -acceptance and respect 
for himself. But if the significant 
people in his life — at first his parents 
and later his teachers, peers, and other 
persons who vzield and influence, belittle 
him, blame him and reject him, the growing 
child's attitudes toward himself are like- 
ly to become unfavorable. 

In assessing the influence of interpersonal 
relationships in the development of a 
child's view of himself it is essentail, 
however, not to lose sight of the fact 
that the relationship is interpersonal. 

It includes the child as well as the 
others, and the child's ovm qualities play 
an important role in the relationship. . . 
children differ from the time of birth in 
temperament and disposition in their demands 
and their response to the treatment they re- 
ceive from others and in the response they 
evoke from others. Infants, for example 
differ in the extent to which they are ac- 
tive or passive, irrespective of the social 
environment in which they are reared... 
parents who have reared two or more children 
report, for example, that almost from the 
day of birth one child was more sensitive 
than the other and that as the youngsters 
grew older, one would show "hurt feelings” 
v/hen mildly scolded while the other would 
take the scolding in stride or even strike 
back (Jersild, 1960, p. 202) . 
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Unfortunately we are not able to control the factors 
which cause a child to be bent in a certain way nor do 
we have the expertise in child development to know the 
"ideal" child rearing practices for even the most sim- 
plified "types" of children with which we are blessed. 

Now that we have reviewed the dimensions of the self- 
concept and outlined the way in which the self-concept 
is developed and molded through the years of life, let us 
turn to the issue of the days the self-concept in the 
world of work, it is my feeling that 

6- the self-concept of the individual is an important as- 
pect of education for gainful employment s 

a. The self-concept of the individual affects his as- 
pirations and goals for the present and the future. 
This has been fairly well-determined by research. 

For example, Moore (1960) found the self-concept 
of the adolescent was related to his image of the 
occupation he expressed preference for. Students 
with little discrepency between their ideal and 
real self were found by Moses (1960) to select high- 
er vocational levels. Also Schutz (1959) foiand that 
adolescent boys ‘ level of occupational aspiration 
was in part a function of their evaluation of and 
satisfaction with their perceived self. These are 
only a few of the studies linking vocational choice 
and self-concept. 

Maslow (1943) presented a theory of human motiva- 
tion and delineated the hiearchy of needs leading 
to maximum functioning of the individual. Accord- 
ing to this author, these steps are: 

s elf -ac tua liza tion 

esteem 

love 

safety 

physical 

As you can see, self-esteem is an important factor 
in the individual striving to be and becoming 
everything that he is capable of being. 

b. The self-concept of the adolescent affects his abil- 
ity to profit from training, experience, and eval- 
uation. In relation to the deve].opment of the 
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individual's self-concept it is important to re- 
cognize that each person has a strong tendency to 
preserve attitudes and ideas he has already formed. 

The adolescent strives in the presence of others 
and in his own eyes to he himself (as he sees him- 
self) and to live in accordance v/ith his concepts 
or attitudes regarding himself, whether these he 
true or false. In his educational experiences, 
therefore, his already established self -system v/ill 
filter out for assimilation only those learnings 
which can he integrated. It may he difficult for 
the student to see or hear or grasp the meaning of 
anything, favorable or unfavorable, that goes counter 
to his picture of himself. 

It is important also to note that each person spends 
a great deal of energy in maintaining his self- 
concept. Particularly if the adolescent feels in- 
secure he will devote himself to proving to himself 
and others what he really purposes to he. We can 
he aware of this in ourselves: we are threatened 

by new ways of doing things, we are defensive when 
others offer suggestions, we seek reassurance from 
others that we are the most dedicated, the most 
challenging, etc. In contrast, the self— actualized 
person, who has self-esteem, is characterized by a 
high degree of openness to life. He is able to look 
at himself accurately and realistically. He has 
such a degree of trust and faith in himself that he 
is able to look at any and all aspects of his self 
without the necessity for defending himself or dis- 
torting events in ways he would like them to be. 

The person with acceptance of himse3.f is able to 
say, "It is true. I didn't do a very good job to- 
day." He is not resigned to his inadequacies but 
sees them as part of his imperfect but acceptable 
and growing seif. Because of his trust in his self, 
the student is able to try new ways of doing things, 
evaluate himself more realistically and less de- 
fensively and respond more openly to your suggestions. 

c. A positive self-concept also allows a person the free- 
dom to be creative, to try new methods, to risk him- 
self in nev 7 VTays. Only when a person has a back log 
of success, when he feels that he is worth something 
and that his ideas are worth something, will he 
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experiment: vrltli new ways of arranging the shelves, 
or using a cake mix, or folding the washing. 

“I'll try,** "I wonder how it would work this way,*’ 

*‘I think I could do that, ** come from having tried 
at some other task and succeeding, from feeling 
that one is a capable person. Only when there is 
a underlying feeling of self-esteem can self- 
actualization occur. Self-actualizers are free 
wheelers able to move off in new directions and 
this of course is what we consider creativity - 
creative use of materials and of ourselves. 

d. The self-concept of the adolescent affect his atti- 
tudes toward others and his ability to live and work 
with them. There is evidence that the attitudes one 
has toward oneself color the attitudes one has to- 
ward others. The adolescent judges himself as he 
has been judged and then in turn judges others as 
he judges himself. (Jersild, 1960) If we can help 
young men and v7omen to value and accept themselves 
we will be rewarded V7ith the valuing and respect 
which they have for others. If we treat them in 
such a way that their self-respect is lowered, we 
will be contributing to a world of hate and hostil- 
ity. You have all heard the story of the boss who 
critisized the employee, the employee went home and 
screamed at his wife, the wife yelled at the child, 
the child kicked the dog, the dog bit the boss, and 
so on, and so on. 

Being well-adjusted, or, perhaps it would be better 
to say, being in a state of well-being is perhaps 
one of the most important attributes an individual 
can bring to a job. As you know, most employees are 
not fired or dismissed because of poor work perfor- 
mance but because of personal qualities which make 
it difficult for them to work within the job set- 
ting. A healthy self-concept enables one to have 
positive attitudes toward others and frees one to 
enter into creative human relationships with co- 
v7orkers, employers, children, and others. 

7. The literature in regard to the self-concept emphasizes 
the value of the individual holding a positive view of him- 
self. How then can we who are concerned with the gainful 
emplo 3 ^ent of youth promote their personal growth realizing 
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all of our efforts at training, in the narrow sense of 
that word, will be futile unless we are also successful 
in this respect? Coorbs (1961) has outlined guidelines 
for the educational system interested in nurturing the 
self-concept of students: 

a. We must regard the individual's self as a re- 
cognized part of the curriculum- 

b. The need for people who see themselves positive- 
ly means that we should avoid experiences which 
diminish the child's self-concept- 

c. We must provide for individual differences - 

d. We miTst apply our criteria for self-actualiza- 
tion to every educational experience. 

e. It is necessary for us to learn how things 
seen to our pupils. 

f . We must provide for rich opportunities for in- 
dividuals to explore and test themselves - 

g. We must allow students the freedom to be com- 
petent, responsible, and independent. 

In these ways we will help students to come to know and 
accept themselves, in order that they may enter the work 
force with self-confidence and self-respect, as well as v/ith 
the necessary skills. 
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DESCRIFTIOIiS OF SOI4E OCCUPOTIOl^S III DIPFEREliT 

OF EO!*2E ECOi;021ICS* 



l‘5rs- Ata Lee 
Jii33e 2 1 , 1967 



Gccuparional Preparation defined ; The courses or uuits of 
iisstxuctioii in home economics emphasizing acquisition of 
knowledge and development of understandings, attitudes, and 
skills relevant to occupational preparation and the utili- 
zation of specialized knowledge and skills of home econo- 
mics . Learning activities and experiences are oriented 
toward the development of competencies essential for entry 
into a chosen occupation or for acquiring new or additional 
competencies for upgrading occupational proficiency. 

Subject matter is coordinated with appropriate field, lab- 
oratory and work experience. Occupations include those 
which provide (1) services to families in the home and 
similar seirvices to others in group situations; (2) assist- 
ance to professional home economists and professionals in 
fields related to home economics in industries, agencies, 
and organizations; and (3) other services and/or assistance 
directly related to one or more home economics subject matter 
areas . 

Care and Guidance of Children - Preparation for a 
variety of employment related to child care centers 
and young children; e.g., assisting directors of 
child day-care centers or nursery schools, assisting 
v/ith activities on playgrounds and in recreation 
centers, and caring for children in stores and air- 
ports . 

Clothing Management, Production, and Services - Pre- 
paration for employment concerned with clothing and 
textiles; e.g., fitting and altering ready-made gar- 
ments, custom tailoring and dressmaking, laundry— dry 
cleaning work, and demonstration work and technical 
work in business and industry. 

Food Management, Production, and Services - Prepara- 
tion for a variety of employment related to institu- 
tional and commercial food services. These may include 
v/orkers and supervisors in hospitals, child-day— care 
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centers, liones for tlse elderly, and school lunch 
programs, and demonstxators and technicians in 
the food industries. 

Eome Furnishings, Equipment, and Services - Pre- 
paration for a variety of employment related to 
home furnishings and/or equipment which includes 
assistance to purchasers in the selection of 
suitahle home furnishings and/or et^ipment, assist- 
ing interior decorators, and custommalcing of cur- 
tains, draperies, slip covers, and other related 
items . 



Institutional and Home Management ^nd Supporting 
Services - Preparation for a variety of enu>loyment 
concerned with public housing services to home- 
makers, and housekeeping services. These include 
hotel and motel housekeeping, homemaker services, 
institutional housekeeping, and assistants to home- 
makers and management aides in public housing. 



GUIDELUJES FOR MID EQUIPPIIIG 

A CHILD CMIE IlISTRI^TIOII L^^BOSATORY 

*piiiT-ry— square feet play space per child is mini m uia 
accepted for licensure exclusive of storage and space for 
food preparation. Fifty square feet per child is ninlmuni 
required by some states. Many centers are larger. It is 
preferable that all tables be adjustable as to height so 
they may be usei: for different size children and for differ- 
ent purposes. Stack chairs are preferred. They fit into 
minimum storage space and can easily be moved and stacked 
to clear the floor for different activities - 



Areas of Activity 



Suggested Equipment 
for Each Area 



Block Corner - located 
away from lines of 
traffic 



Creative Play 



Unit blocks, hollow blocks, 
small boards, and such acces- 
sories as trucks, animals, 
people, traffic lights and 
the like 

Dress-up clothes 



*Housekeeping or Doll Area Dolls — Child— size furnish- 

ings, including a range 

A sink with a real dishpan 
in it 

Cupboard for dishes 

Small dresser for doll clothes 

A child *s rocker 

Doll bed large enough for child 
to get in it 

Iron and ironing board 
Dress-up clothes 



*'There will be interaction between areas of activity through 
interchange of items in different areas to help a child have 
a successful play experience. 




Arsas of Activity 
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Suggested Equipment 
for Each Area 



Area for Manipulative 
Skills 



Tahle and Chairs 

Pegs, peghoards, small table 
blocks, color design blocks, 
wooden beads for stringing, 
and simple wooden puzzles 
and other items which en- 
courage hand-eye coordination 



Art Area - place near 
natural light 



Table (preferably rectangu- 
lar) of adjustable height; 
a stack chair for each child; 
two or more easels - acces- 
sible to water for washing 
hands and mixing paint 



A Quiet Corner 
(Xiibrary and Science Area) 



Books , record player and re- 
cords, simple games 

Low book shelves so child 
may select books 

Such items as pine cones, 
seeds, and plants for nature 
study, to be collected by 
children and students; may- 
be a fish bowl 

A small table and chairs for 
sitting while looking at 
books or listening to re- 
cords 

Carpeted so children may sit 
on floor 



1 
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Areas of Activity 



Suggested Equipment 
for Each Area 



Space for Equipment That Clinibing apparatus with 

Requires Use of Large Muscles accessories such as ladders, 

hollow blocks and small 
boards 

Climbing structure such as a 
ladder bo3i and boards used 
with saw horses 

Avoid crowding the space 
with equipment so as to per- 
mit running, climbing. Gravel- 
ling and the like 



Toilet Area 


Toilets and lavoratory facil- 
ities to meet state standards 
and accessible to outdoor play 
area 


Storage Area 


Storage facilities for both 
indoor and outdoor equipment 




Lockers — one for each child, 
at least 12 inches wide, v/ith 
a shelf for hats, a hook for 
his coat, and provisions for 
storing boots and his personal 
belongings 




Storage for teacher supplies 
and belongings 


Rest Space 


One cot for each child with 
adequate storage space for 
cots when not in use 







I 

i 



I 




Areas of Activity 
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Suggested Equipment 
for Eacli Area 



Outdoor Space 
100 to 200 square 
feet per child 



Must he fenced for safety 
and equipped with a gate or 
other entrance not easily 
opened hy children 

Avoid filling space with too 
much ec[uipiaent so children 
may have space to run^ throw, 
roll and play creatively 

Seesaws, balancing hoards, 
packing boxes, wheel toys, 
sandbox, planks, tires, balls, 
hoops 
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FACILITIES FOR GAINFUL mPLOY^IEM* CLASSES 
IN CHILD CARE SERVICE 

l*5rs. Mary Ray 
July 21/ 1967 



Introducrion 

In the short time since I became a supervisor in 1961, 
home economics has changed from being solely occupied with 
the training for the vocation of homemaking to concern with 
training young men and women for gainful employment in areas 
which utilize home economics aptitudes and skills . A change 
in program demands a corresponding change in facilities . 

Since educational facilities are usually built with the idea 
that they will be used for fifty years, it is evident that 
we must plan carefully with the future in mind for those 
facilities which will be built now. One of the trends in 
new facilities is for the area vocational school. Under the 
Vocational Act of 1963, federal funds are available to help 
build these facilities. In Broward County, the area voca- 
tional school is nearing completion about five miles south 
of Fort Lauderdale. It is called the "Sheridan Vocational 
Center." Mrs. Gladys Hutchinson, the Co-ordinator for Adult 
Education, was in charge of the planning for this department. 

I think you might be interested in the details which go into 
such planning. 

The Beginning 

Based on a vocational survey, it was decided to plan for 
two programs in training for gainful employment in home eco- 
nomics — The Nursery Day-Care Center Worker and The Super- 
vised Food Ser vice Worker . The facilities for these areas 
would be built immediately. Later, facilities would be added 
for training clothing alteration specialists. A dining room 
for food service will also, be included in the second buird— 
ing. We are concerned here with the facilities for the Nur- 
sery Day-Care Center Worker. Since Mrs. Hutchinson knew very 
little about the operation of a nursery school, she sought help 
for the planning of the course as well as the facilities. 
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She read many books and pamphlets to define the activities 
which would demand specialized facilities. These books and 
pamphlets also helped her in space requirements, both indoor 
and outdoor.* Reading about a siabject is never enough- We 
have 180 licensed nursery schools in Broward County and many 
of them are quite well equipped. Mrs. Hutchinson visitied 
many of them and enlisted the help of the owners. She also 
consulted v/ith the several child psychologists in the area. 
From these community resources she began to build her advi- 
sory counsil. She made trips last summer to the better known 
nursery school centers such as Cornell, Syracuse and Merrill- 
Palmer School. In Detroit she became acquainted with Miss 
Helen Parkes, Director of Nursery Education in Michigan. 

Later Miss Parkes visited us in Broward County, and her aid 
was invaluable. Finally, she felt that she was ready to go 
to our County Department of Plant Planning and to begin to 
see her ideas on the planning board - 

The Planning 

We are fortunate in Broward County in having a most 
cooperative plant planning department- Norman Pettigrew 
spent many hours with Mrs. Hutchinson discussing the objec- 
tives of the course, the program which would be offered, and 
the activities which v/ould be carried on in these facilities. 
He sketched many preliminary plans before they became close to 
what was desired. The architect who would finally execute the 
plans 'vj»as consulted many times. He was a most creative and 
imaginative person and much of the credit for the originality 
of the design belongs to him.** These preliminary plans were 
submitted to the Advisory Council who revised them and made 
comments and suggestions. They were then returned to Mr. 
Pettigrew and the architect. 

Meeting Requirements 

So far no accreditation standards for the area vocational 
schools have been set by the State Board of Education. However 
the plans must be submitted to them for scrutiny and approval. 



*See Bibliography. 

**0tto Haack of Anson, Grove, Haack and Associates, 
Fort Lauderdale. 
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But on the comity level, many requirements must be met, and 
these would differ from county to county- Ihe fire depart- 
ment must be consulted for proper exits, fireproofing, fire 
extinguishers, etc. Ihe Coun ty Board of Health is concerned 
with the amount of space allocated per child, the sanitary 
facilities, kitchen facilities and health hazards such as 
swimming pools. 

Storage 

Sufficient space must be provided for storage. The edu- 
cation specialist must inform the architect what is to be 
stored, and the dimensions, even to the height of the books. 
He then can allocate the necessary space and devise the effi- 
cient arrangement of the storage areas. 

Final Approval 



After the final revision was approved by the Advisory 
Council, the plans were sent to the consultants. Miss Parkes 
in Michigan, Dr. Dales at The Florida State University, and 
the Merrill-Palmer School. Any revisions suggested by these 
consultants were made, and the plans were then submitted to 
the Broward County Board of Public Instruction. From there 
they went to Tallahassee for approval by the Home Economics 
Section of the State Board of Education. Many people and 
groups of people had a part in these plans. Although Mrs. 
Hutchinson, Mr. Pettigrew and the architect were primarily 
responsible, the community through the advisory council, the 
consultants, the home economics section, all played an impor- 
tant part. As a meniber of the advisory Council, I, too, helped 
in the planning. How important all this was to us became very 
clear last October. It is important in a laboratory nursery 
school such as this to provide for observations by the train- 
ees. The natural actions of small children are inhibited if 
they become aware that they are being observed. An observa- 
tion room was provided with one way windows. Since cleanli- 
ness of the body and toilet habits play an important part in 
training young children, windows were provided that looked 
into the bathroom area, which would be used by the young 
children. The Advisory Council and the consultants approved 
this . 



Our own Board of Public Instruction approved the plans 
but apparently did not notice this particular feature. What 
happened to us should serve as a warning that you can never 
plan too far ahead of piiblic opinion. In all fairness to the 
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parents of Broward County, they were never given the oppor- 
tunity to assess the true \7alue of the windows. Emotions were 
arouEed, arid they always interfere with critical thinking. 

The new:: papers played up this feature as “peep windows.” They 
did bring out that this was a nursery-laboratory, nor that 
thi' attendance of the children was purely voluntary. From the 
articles in the newspapers you would have thought that this 
was an elementary school, and that high school students would 
be permitted, even encouraged, to spy on little children as 
they used the toilets. Edi.torials were written on this latest 
"invasion of privacy.” The public became inflamed and stormed 
the school bnnrd. a he telephones v/ere ringing constantly. 

How thankful vje were that this v;as not just our idea, but the 
ideas of many. Our Advisory Council and consultants supported 
us. The Board ordered the windows removed, and we complied. 

Equipment 

Let me say a word concerning the ordering of equipment 
although this is one of the biggest jobs. The planning for 
equipment really must go along with the planning of the whole 
facility since space of the right size must be allocated. The 
first step is to investigate the equipment v/hich is desirable 
and available. There is a bewildering variety from which to 
choose, especially for the world of children. The same sources 
which helped us plan the facility were utilized to plan the 
equipment. Much commercial help is available also. After the 
equipment is chosen, specifications must be drawn, specific 
enough to get what you vjant but not so specific as to prevent 
bidding. This is very difficult. Generally, any item or any 
group of items over $300.00 must be bid. This takes much time. 
The requisitions must be made out far in advance to allow for 
the bidding procedure. The accepted bid must be authorized by 
the school board for purchase. Once the purchase is made, 
weeks or months may elapse before delivery. 

Steps in Building 

Even though the plans seem perfect on paper, as they 
assume the third dimension in building, small revisions may be 
necessary. Frequent supervision is necessary, and any needed 
changes should be brought to the attention of the architect, 

A Look at Sheridan Vocational Center 

As you look at the plan, notice the points v/hich I have 

made. 
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Outdoor area — covered playground, outdoor storage, 
drinking fountain. 



Wide overhang. 

Flexibility of use — two child laboratories separa- 
ted by folding door. 



Provision for activities — toilet for each side, child 
kitchen, observation room, library-conference room, 
unit kitchen, student toilet. 

Provision for storage — separate entrance for students. 
use by Other Comany Schools 

These plans were devised to encourage other schools in the 
county to make use of the center. The entire second floor is 
for observation by large groups of students. The stairway is 
at 'he back so that students can come and go without intermipt- 
ing the nursery school. Adults can also use these observation 
features to increase understanding of child behavior. 

Educational Concepts 



Keeping in mind the details of planning, let us move to 
a different type of facility. The regular high school must 
be planned so that it is adaptable to both the homemaking pro- 
gram and the courses in gainful employment. This is vhere 
MONEY comes in. Under the present program, assuming twenty- 
four in a class. Level Two accreditation standards, 3180 square 
feet are allocated to home economics. This is barely enough 
for the homemaking program and does not allow special facili- 
ties for gainful employment courses. The obvious course is 
to allow more square footage, but this costs money. There is 
a question whether the number of students who might take 
courses in gainful employment are sufficient to justify extra 
space for their training. For instance, at Stranahan High 
School there are 290 to 300 girls enrolled in the homemaking 
phase of home economics. There are forty girls taking the 
gainful employment course for nursery workers. Can we justify 
space just for them? It seems to me that we must make our 
space flexible so that it can be adapted to the courses which 
we are now offering or to courses which we may offer in the 
foreseeable future. To do this we must identify the basic 
educational concepts which will guide us as we plan the facil- 
ities. You have probably studied the issue of “The Illinois 
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Teacher"* devoted to the facilities for the ho~e economics 
program. Also I am sure yon have heen reading the conference 
report, "Contemporary Issues in Home Economics."** I, too, 
have studied these, and I would like to give you some of my 
thoughts along these lines. 

Four basic concepts are discussed as basic to the 
development of home economics facilities. 

1. Teaching - Learning Centeredness . 

This simply means doing the same thing we defined 
for the area vocational school. ^■Shat activities do we 
plan for? If take the activities for the homemaking 
program and add the activities needed for gainful em- 
ployment we should be able to plan a department which 
can be used for both types of programs. For instance, 
let's list the activities. 



Homemaking 



Nursery school aide 



Lecture - recitation 

Demon s trat ion 

Small group discussion 

Laboratory v/ork 

Conferences 

Teacher planning 



Assist in operation of nursery 
school 
Play area 
Music area 
Quiet area (art) 

Eating area 
Toilet area 
Obs eirvation 



You can probably think of others. Identify specific teaching- 
learning situations. 

2. Accomo dativeness. 

Rooms must be adaptable for use in different programs. 
^’Jhen nursery is not in operation, room should be used for 
something else. Folding ^v'alis are helpful but limit 
storage. Rooms should be easily changed to fit differ- 
ent situations. 



*Elizabeth Simpson and Joseph M. Barrow, "The Setting for 
the Home Economics Program at the Secondary Level, ” Illinois 
Teacher of Home Economics , VIII, No. 2, 74-86. 

** Joseph M. Barrow, "Facilities for Emerging Programs," 

A Report to the National Conference on Contemporary Issues in 
Home Economics Education , University of Illinois, May 9-13, 1965. 
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3. Minioization of Disiiractions . 

Air-conditioning is a must^ whatever the program, 
for quietness as well as comfort. I think carpeting 
would be a big help although I have not been able to 
sell my county on that idea. The problen of traffic 
needs to be considered- People entering the depart- 
ment should not have to v;alk through a classroom. 

Students with a clothing-mending problem should be 
able to take care of it without distracting a class. 
Air-conditionii:g eliminates v/indows which are a visual 
distraction. Glare is also a visual distraction as is 
any movement not connected with class work- Uncomfor- 
table seats, tables too low or too high, — all are 
distractions. Along with this the whole department 
should say plainly that this is a place for work, not 
play. 

4. Educational Continuity. 

Will the department be used for adult education as 
well as secondary? Hov/ much demand will there be for 
gainful employment courses as well as for homemaking 
courses? Will the P.T.A. or community groups make use 
of the department? VThat about F.H.A. activities? 

A Look at Hollywood Hills High School and Margate Jumior 
High School 

Hollyi'/ood Hills High School, formerly known as Danie- 
Stirling, will be built in the spring of 1968. It has been 
planned to accommodate a research project in which I am in- 
terested. Let's test it against the educational concepts. 
Within the limits of the square footage, it is teaching -learn- 
ing centered. We have tried to adapt the facilities to accom- 
modate every situation we could think of. Our big limitation 
is in storage. It is accommodative — at least for nursery 
school v/orkers. The nursery can also be converted into a 
home science laboratory. Observation windows are here; also 
an efficiency kitchen. Toilet facilities have been provided 
as well as access to a play area. The lecture-demonstration 
area will be used by the art department as well as the home 
economics department. It is set up for projection of visual 
aids for all courses. The distractions are kept to a minimum. 
The lecture-demonstration area can be entered without inter- 
rupting other classes. vJe anticipate that the adult program 
will use the lecture-demonstration area especially. In fact 
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we belie’/e uhe school will envy this feature/ and we nay 
have trouble keeping it for our use. This plan is not per- 
fect. It represents constant compromise with what we wanted 
and what we could have. Margate Junior High School shows our 
adaptation of the supervisory aisle which was suggested in 
the Illinois Teacher . This has nothing to do with the nursery 
aide course/ but I do think it could be adapted to the super- 
vised food service worker . 

Adapting Old Facilities to Gainful Emplo^^ent Coy»T-ses 

24any teachers find themselves in a department which was 
built for homemaking- It is easy to close the mind and keep 
on teaching as usual. The attitude of the administration may 
be most discouraging- The county office staff may not yet 
perceive the need for courses in gainful employment/ particu- 
i- it will upset or change the current program. Change 
is always resisted/ never welcomed. Someone needs to take a 
look at the possibilities for introducing the new courses even 
in an old facility. These possibilities depend on an assess- 
ment of many factors. 

1. Size of the School . 

In a small high school, the possibility of getting 
enough students sixteen or older who are interested in 
vocational training is rather slight. In a high school 
of 2/000 or more there should be enough students for a 
class . 

2. Social and Economic Structure - 

A school located in an upper middle class community 
will not have the need for vocational classes that a 
school will have which is in a lower middle class neigh- 
borhood. But do not be fooled by the number of students 
v/ho say they are planning to go to college. That is a 
status symbol/ but most of them will be looking for jobs 
on graduation. 

3. Needed Space. 



Are the facilities taken up completely v/ith the home- 
making courses? With a little ingenuity could the sche- 
dule be rearranged to allov/ for a three hour block of 
time? 
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4. Aval lability or Special Facilities 

Is this space close to toilet facilities # outdoor 
play areas, kitchen facilities? Can some arrangement 
be made for observation of young children by the st’ 3 — 
dents? 

5 . Renovations 

Are major renovations needed? if so, will the stmc- 
ture of the building peimiit? Men don*t trust a v.7oman 
who lightly talks of removing walls before she loiows if 
the walls are load bearing. How much will these reno- 
vations cost? Can you justify the cost? Can the course 
0^21 ered ir only minor adaptations are made? Can room 
^^V2.d.ei:s be used? I'Jhat about screens to divide the room? 

6. Equipment 



vrfhere can you get the equipment for the course? is 
there enough money to buy nev/ equipment? Can you borrow 
rrom an elementary school? l-Uhat kind of equipment can be 
improvised by the students? 

These are all questions for which we sought an answer as 
we considered the possibilities of adapting a regular home 
economics department to the course fcr the nursery day— care 
center worker. 

A Look at Stranahan High School 

During a teacher conference day, when I was visiting at 
Stranahan, the teachers and i began to take a new^ look at the 
fs^cilities with the idea that v/e might begin to train girls 
as nursery aides. Stranahan is a large high school — about 
2,700. Its school population is very heterogeneous. It drav/s 
from all classes of people. The home economics department is 
and spacious. There were three home economics teachers 
who viejce eager to try new courses. One of them is a partici- 
pant in this seminar. A receptive mind opened our eyes to 
the possibilities of the home economics department for the new 
courses. As you can see in this transparency, the home eco- 
nomics department is long and narrov/ along one side of the 
building. The foods laboratory is at one end separated from 
the clothing laboratory by the living-dining area, cabinets, 
office and a bathroom. 
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At. the other end is a classrooni which is separated from the 
clothing laboratory by fitting rooms and storage areas. A 
grassy area is between the home economics department and the 
Jerking lot. In this storage area there is a sink with counter 
space. Suppose we turned this into an efficiency type kitchen, 
removed these walls, put in a wall here, cut a door there, 
fenced part of the grassy area here! We would have a work- 
able laboratory for training nursery aides. We even have the 
private toilet area. If we put a gate here and a walk to the 
door the children could enter the nursery school without going 
through the high school. If we did this, the department would 
look like this. It V70uld still be functional for homemaking, 
but we have added the dimension of gainful employment. Un- 
fortunately our grand plans did not materialize because of 
MOIiJEYi We had to modify and compromise. We did fence in the 
grassy area. We received vocational money for equipment but 
not for the needed renovations. The county felt the renova- 
tions would cost more than we could afford at the present time. 
Nevertheless, we did train forty girls in two classes as nur- 
sery school aides at Stranahan High School last year. It was 
certainly far from an ideal situation, but we felt the course 
was worth-while, and we are offering the tvjo classes again 
this year. 

I want to show you some other floor plans of a typical 
high school home economics program. See if you can be in- 
genious in devising a place for teaching the Child Day-Care 
Center Worker. 

Now what are the points to remember conceiming the nur- 
sery school itself? 



I . Space 

A. Space indoor is of prime concern - thirty five 
square feet per child exclusive of storage, 
lavatories, isolation rooms, conference rooms. 

B. Space outdoor - 200 square feet per child. 



Indoor Facilities 



A. 

B. 



C. 

D. 



Fire protection — most of our schools would 
easily meet this criteria. 

Health protection - dry, clean, sanitary isola- 
tion room. 

Adequate 1 igh t . 

Cheerful room. 



o 
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E. Large, clear floor spaces. 

F- Low windows, if any. 

G- Low toilets and wash bowls or steps if full 
size. 



Ill . Facilities Outdoors 

A. Accessible to toilet facilities. 

B . Drinking fountain . 

C. Fenced grassy area with shade. 

D. Provision for storing outdoor equipment. 

l-Jhat facilities are needed for the cjrainees? 

1. Classroom equipped for small group discussions. 

2. Area suitable for shov/ing films and film strips. 

3- Area for observing nursery school in operation. 

4. Kitchen facilities for preparing snacks. 

5. Resource center for individual study. 

6. Storage for nursery equipment. 

If you are to facilitate change by introducing courses 
for gainful employment in your particular school, community, 
county or even state, you must become a change agent. But 
remember if you wish to influence others, you yourself must 
be open to influence; if you wish to help, you must also be 
ready to accept help. These new ideas for home economics are 
challenging. This help is available to you to facilitate 
change. Ask and it shall be given unto you. 
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SPACE Al® BQUIP2‘1EKT FOR GAIl^FDL E^1PL0Y1*IEET PROGRAI^IS 

Miss Ata L 0 S 
July 21 , 1967 

I was asked fco talk to you today on the siibject of 
'•Facilities for Preparation in Home Economics Related Occu- 
pations,” and I shall attempt to stick to my topic. However, 
training and facilities are so interrelated that it will he 
impossible for me to separate entirely "facilities” rrom 
"training.” I am explaining this at the outset for those of 
ycu who may feel that I am wavering from my assigned subject. 

Dr. Ridley asked me to deal with some of the "overall" 
big problems in providing facilities rather than in the de- 
tails of space and equipment for specific occupations - so, 
that I will try to do. I will first give you as background 
for considering facilities some of the facts which will affect 
the type of training we offer and the type of facilities need- 
ed. Then I invite your attention to some questions and issues 
which will have to be decided before you plan facilities. 

Occupations in Home Economics are primarily service 
occupations — services either for the home or the community. 
Statistics from the Department of Labor tell us that one out 
of every 8 employed persons is employed in service occupations. 
A great increase in employment in service occupations is ex- 
pected by 1970. We have already witnessed a great increase 
the past few years in the services which are in demand and 
those v/hich are being utilized in the home and community. 
Examples are: 

The demand for adequate child care services for v/orking 
mothers . 

Families taking meals outside the home and special meals 
being brought to the home. 

The demand for persons to make curtains, draperies, slip- 
covers, often done in the store or shop which sells dra- 
peries . 

The demand for home health aides to serve in family 
emergencies . 

The increased demand for services to the elderly. 
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In most states, surveys have been made to determine the 
occupations in home economics which offer the greatest oppor- 
tunities for employment. At the present time, the occupa- 
tions which offer more opportunities for employment seem to be ; 

The care and guidance of children. 

Food management, production of services. 

Institutional and home management and supporting 
services . 

Clothing management, production and services. 

Home furnishings, equipment and services. 

Others seem to be emerging. 

Some occupations are suitable for high school youth - 
some more mature adults, and some are semi-professional occu- 
pations requiring from 12 months to 2 years preparation, offered 
in such schools as junior colleges, technical schools, or area 
vocational schools. Most occupational preparation requires 
some supervised work experience in an actual situation in 
which the service is rendered, in addition to the school lab- 
oratory experience. The school instruction and laboratory 
experience prepares the student for entering the v/ork exper- 
ience which is a part of their preparation. This work exper- 
ience is comparable to student teaching for those preparing 
to teach, and the internship of a dietician v/hich is a part 
of her training. Some of the issues in regard to facilities 
to be provided in schools offering occupational preparation 
are: 

1. To what extent should the school laboratory be equipped 
to duplicate that found in establishments where the 
student will be employed? 

2. Can the schools afford to update equipment often enough 
to give students experience in working with the latest 
types? 



OR 

Will v^e have to depend on students getting experience 
with the latest types and models of equipment during 
their work experience? 
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3. VThat are some of tlie adaptations we need to make in 
facilities in the comprehensive high school to offer 
a homemaking program and to prepare for certain occu- 
pations? 

4. VThat plan can he developed for providing facilities for 
preparation for certain occupations in a community where 
the need for these workers is not continuous? 

I will give you some of the pros and cons on questions 1 
and 2 and leave 3 and 4 for class discussion. 

Some disagree with the idea of equipping laboratories for 
occupational preparation in the school. This is based on the 
belief that classrooms and teaching materials are sufficient, 
supplemented by observation and work experience in the type 
of establishments in which the student will be employed. 

Others have found it desirable to equip a laboratory in the 
school so as to teach principles involved in the occupation, 
the operation and care of certain equipment and to exemplify 
standards of efficient arrangement, sanitation and order. 

They believe that such preliminary training and experience 
will prepare a student to better profit from work experience 
and be aware of standards that are desirable. 

For example, in a laboratory for teaching food service 
occupations , it is usually considered necessary to have heavy 
duty food service equipment to teach certain principles of 
quantity food preparation and the operation of heavy duty 
equipment before trainees are assigned to work experience. 

They may use the smaller sizes of heavy duty equipment for 
which the principles of operation are the same as the large. 
Some use the school lunchroom facilities which may be adequate 
in some situations and inadequate in others. However, it seems 
obvious that the regular laboratory for teaching family meal 
preparation and service in the homemaking program is inade- 
quate . 

Many have found it difficult to find a child care center 
or a nursery school in their community meeting desirable stan- 
dards, v/ith a teacher qualified to supervise trainees. How- 
ever, if there is a laboratory in connection with the school 
with desirable standards, then the trainees may have exper- 
ience in other situations without accepting them as being 
all that is desired. There is merit in trainees having work 
experience in different situations. 
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The laboratory for preparing students for clothing pro- 
duction / management and services requires less stationary 
equipment than does Food Service training. Therefore, ade- 
quate space and adequate lighting cind storage, electric ol’±- 
lets and running water are requirements for arranging and 
using equipment efficiently. Some types of industrial power 
machines, in addition to the regular electric sewing machines, 
are needed- The type to install would depend on the types 
used in situations where trainees will be employed. However, 
a school may be a step ahead of alteration departments in 
department stores and interior decorating establishments in 
using up-to-date equipment. 

To my knowledge, there is no set of rules or principles 
for planning space and equipment for preparation for an occu- 
pation that will insiire a satisfactory teaching situation. 

Each situation is individual and there are a few principles 
to guide the arrangement of facilities for a particular type 
of training. To illustrate my point, I will quote Mr. William 
P- Rosselle, Food Service Equipment Consultant- He indicates 
some principles to consider in locating the different work 
centers in a food seirvice center. I quote: 

" Having been planning food sesrvices for over 

40 years, the one thing that I know is that the 
perfect kitchen has not yet been designed and 
never will be designed- Therefore, as far as 
'Kitchen Layout* is concerned, I will only say 
that the main consideration must be 'flow-* Flow 
of food, flow of personnel, and flow of waste. 

Food is received, stored, prepared, cooked and 
served- It should flov/ through the kitchen with 
a minimum of backtracking and interference. Em- 
ployees enter, dress for work, move about in per- 
forming their duties, keep clean, change back to 
their regular clothing, and check out on comple- 
tion of each work period - 

The convenience with which they perform their 
duties is the key to efficient and economical 
kitchen operation- Persons being fed must be 
served completely or partially and the flow of 
dinners into, through and out of the dining areas 
must be given consideration- - - 
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One very important fact is that every food ser- 
vice is different from every other service. The 
point that I want to make is that there is no 
easy and quick way to learn how to plan a food 
service ” 

i‘lr. Rosselle further referred to three developments 
which indicate the different type of food service centers 
in which our trainees may be working- 1 quote his statements 

“---The three v/ords, or phrases, tiiat we now hear 
most are 'centralization', 'satellite feeding ' , 
and 'convenience foods ' - 

'Centralrzation ' or 'Central Service ' is generally 
thought of as ns.in kitchens in hospitals where all 
food is stored, prepared, cooked, and individual 
meals are set up in one location and complete meals 
are transported on trays to separate rooms, wards 
or buildings and served direct to patients instead 
of transporting cooked food in bulk to separat.3 
diet kitchens and assembling patient trays in diet 
kitchens near patient rooms - 

'Satellite Feeding ' is generally thought of as pre- 
paring and cooking food in a 'food seirvice center' 
and transporting it in bulk to 'satellite' dining 
rooms- It is used in large universities, in large 
mental hospitals and in complete city and county 
public school systems- At Meridian, Mississippi, 
there is one central kitchen in which food is pre- 
pared, cooked and delivered to all public schools 
in the city. The University of Mississippi has a 
Food Service Center with large warehouse space for 
storing both dry, refrigerated and frozen food- 
It has a large butcher shop that prepares food for 
the kitchen and cafeterias in the building and 
package meats to be cooked and served at many 
other food serving facilities on the campus. It 
has a large bakery, a space for preparing food to 
be dispensed from vending machines and facilities 
for serving parties, banquets, meetings^ and any 
other requirement. Raw or cooked food for every 
sorority house, fraternity house, dormitory, stu- 
dent center, athletic building, stadium and vend- 
ing machine on the campus, comes from this one 
food service center. 
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* Convenience Foods * is a rapidly expanding field* 

*Plie Food Facilities Engineering Society spent 
one complete day of their 1966 annual meeting on 
this one subject. The report is available from 
the Food Facilities Engineering Society, F.O. Box 
1238, Harrisburg, Pa., 17108, at $15 per copy. 

^^0 society fully covered microwave reconstituting, 
fast heating of frozen foods in a refrigerator, 
actual nutritive food in some standard pacic— 
ages of frozen food on the marlcet. A school in 
Kentucky uses frozen foods exclusively and all 
are supplied by Azmour and Company- In a school 
in Hew York City, hundreds of meals are seirved 
every school day without any cooking or any dish- 
washing. On first thought, you niight get the im- 
pression that such opera txons will reduce employ- 
ment- They do reduce labor cost at the location 
where the food is seirved and provide employment 
for unskilled workers. At the same time, they 
offer unlimited opportunities for high earnings in 
supervising, designing, servicing, maxnrainxng, and 
equipping both central kitchens and satellite rood 
services . 

Safety is an important factor in plannxng all school 
facilities, and in the selection of equipment. It is impos- 
sible here to go into all safety precautions- It might be 
interesting for you to compile a list of safety precautxons 
for planning space and choosing equipment for such areas as 
Child Development, Food Service, and Clothing Services . 

There are constant improvements in existing materials 
that are constantly being produced. They must be thoroughly 
checked before they are used in serving food. Some materials 
have a toxic effect on foods even in minute amounts. This is 
particularly true of pigments used in coloring piastres. It 
is almost impossible to produce some colors vzithout the use 
of lead. Lead poisoning is not as fast acting as food 
soning, but it is a surer killer. This is one field in which 
NSF is very cautious. It is almost impossible to secure NSF 
approval of a device having piastre xn the 'food zone . 

That is, plastic that comes into contact with food. 

In the state of South Carolina, all plastic used in any 
food service, including dinneirware, that is, cups, saucers, 
plates, etc., must be certified as containing only materials 
listed by U.S.D.A., the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Some inexpensive plastic dinnerware, available in ten 
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dent stores, does not meet this requirement. Stainless steel 
is still the very best material to use, at least on surfaces 
of fixtures that come into contact with food. 



I^other danger feature that should be recognized is 
floors, ilaturally, there is a lot of grease and fat in rood. 
Floors get slide. Spillage should be avoided and be cleaned 
up immediately to minimize accidents. A v^ell— planned Icitchen 
will have a mop and dustpan hanging convenient to points where 
spillage is most likely to occur. 

In training persons for work in food service operations, 
safety should be emphasized as much as possible. Many kitchen 
machines are actually hazardous. 0?here are fast moving blades 
on some cutters and choppers that will chop up fingers just 
as efficiently as they will any other meat and bones. Ihere 
are band saws much like woodv7orking saws and novices should 
be warned of dangers involved.” 

Most of you are f ami liar with the many safety precautions 
to be observed in the selection and installation of play 
equi^Hnent for children as well as the necessity for having 
the outdoor play space fenced. 

We must teach safe use of equipment vjhether it be a 
power sewing machine, a steam kettle or a .slide. For nev? in- 
stallations, the firm that supplies the equipment should be 
required to provide full operating and iiaintenance instruc- 
tions before the final payment is made. Quite a fev/ extra 
copies should be required for laboratory or teaching kitchens 
and the equipment supplier should be given the reason. Ar- 
rangement of equipment according to convenience and safety 
for use is probably the most important guide for planning 
facilities. Planning facilities for teaching Home Economics, 
both useful and gainful employment, is interesting and crea- 
tive. 
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FACILITI^ FOR G.%II<FUL S*l?i^YI‘3EST CLf^SES 
111 CiX>TEIl?G AI3D TEXITIL^ 



^Irs. Ava A. Gray 
July 21 , 1967 

Late this spring I visited a spanking new vocational- 
technical school in a neighboring stats. Gainful employiiient 
^sing the knowledge and skills in two subject -natter areas 
of home economics was a part of the curriculum. These areas 
were foods for institutional services and clothing and tex- 
tiles. The foods service was in charge of the school's cafe- 
teria . 



For the clothing and textiles department, there was one 
large room about the size of a “general" classroom in most 
home economics departments. In fact, it looked very much like 
a traditional home economics classroom except there were no 
kitchen units. A small fitting room and storage closets along 
one side completed the department. It was all clean and shijiy 
With newness , but there were no pictures, no art objects, no 
splays of fabrics, fashions or findings, no arrangements 
coordinating color and design, no exhibits showing trends in 
household fabrics . There was a large bulletin board but the 
theme v^as unclear r there were no catchy phrases, no eye appeal. 
in arrangement or color. 

The sewing machines w^ere lined up against one side vra.ll, 
v/ith the sink and pressing equipment on the opposite wall. 

Is this sort of arrangement conducive to accepted management 
practices? I wondered if these students had made time-motion 
studies of job performance. (I don't mean to sound ugly and 
too critical, but it seems to me that we should be able to 
learn from others what not to do as v/ell as v/hat to do.) 

There v/ere six sewing machines with all the new gadgets 
suitable for home sewing, and four heavy-duty machines suit— 
3s>le for factory sev/ing. After discussing the differences 
in the operation of a heavy-duty and a “regular" sewing 
machine, i learned that the quickness in which the heavy-duty 
machine starts and stops is a little frightening until I came 
accustomed to using it. But- v/hen I asked if it v/ere necessary 
to have four machines for this practice, the answer was "Pro- 
bably net, unless the students are to go immediately into a 



factory job.“ HoT/ever, in that some oraf:e.ry and slip cover 
departments are equipped with heavy-duty maci?ines, students 
need enough practice to get the ”feel” of operating them. 
Another point to consider in selecting sewing machines is 
whether or not the sewing machine tah-lss are to serve as 
table-desks. !'3hen carefully chosen, the under-the-counter 
storage accommodates the storage of equipment and counter tops 
make good work and display surfaces. 

In addition to four ordinary classroom tables, there were 
three cutting tables, drapery width and lengtli and of a com- 
fortable height placed at the back of the room. The dimen- 
sions of the cutting tables werer 36 inches high, 60 inches 
wide, and 108 inches long. (I believe the dimensions of most 
classroom tables are 30 inches high, 36 inches wide, and 72 
inches long.) There was a guage or built-in ruler on the edge 
of both sides of the top to facilitate accurate measuring. 
These tables v/ere stationary- Cutting tables might be a wiser 
choice for the home economics classroom that is serving also 
for gainful employment classes. 

Do we need cutting tables? Recently I was in Little Rock. 
One of the largest hotels was in the process of remodeling. To 
provide v/ork space for cons tiuct ion of draperies, long boards 
had been placed across saw horses. At these improvised tables, 
v/omen were busy either cutting fabric or hand sewing linings 
on the draperies. I wonder if ’.iTall board might be used over 
saw horses temporarily if the finances are low. The vjali 
board and saw horses would be easy to store vjhen not in use. 

On the other hand, haven't we improvised about enough in 
our departments? Folding cutting tables could accommodate all 
classes in clothing construction and home furnishings. Addi- 
tional tables v7ould cut doivn the time for cutting and marking 
and the v/ider tables would ease the placing of some patterns. 
Some teachers place tables together for cutting draperies and 
slip covers. Others place table legs on blocks for a more 
comfortable height. The choice is up to you in view of other 
needs in relation to manageinent and to finances. 

Did you ever see a multi-grader? This piece of equipment 
is used to copy a pattern outline into different standard 
sizes. I have not seen the device in action. The personnel 
at this one vocational-technical school spoke enthusiastically 
about its usefulness. Perhaps I am still "pure" home economics 
oriented for at once I began co see possibilities of using a 
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2:or conveirtiug' pattesrns of A— line slciirts and 
slssvGless i)lous©s djifo a vari.GTiy’ of sizGs fojc students in 
beginning home economics classes. I am not advising you to 
pi^chase a multi-grader. However, its usefullness should be 
thoroughly investigated. 

Another piece of equipment that may be of use is a “blind- 
stxtcher” machine. This is the type of machine that is used 
for putting hems into inexpensive dresses and children's 
clothes and cuffs on men's vjork trousers. It is fairly simple 
to operate. f'Jhether students would need special training in 
its use and whether the machine would be of use in construct- 
ing household furnishings would help to determine decisions 
in regard to its purchase. 

One of the pieces of equipment that seems essential is a 
steam press like the ones used in laundries and coin— operared 
dry cleaning shops. There is a certain amount of skill re- 
quired to use a steam press quickly and efficiently. It is 
very difficult to give a really “finished” look to curtains, 
draperies and slip covers with a steam iron. Too, students in 
home economics classes need tc learn to use a steam press if 
they frequent the help-your-self dry cleaning establishments. 
Almost all coats and suits usually need some pressing. I 
might mention that there are other kinds of presses: the 

hot head is used for cotton, the wool press is specifically 
used for wool, and the steam press may be used for any fabric 
that needs steam — wool, heavy cottons, silk, nylon, dacron, 
others . 

A sink placed convenient to the press equipment will 
eliminate steps. A sink center which can be used for experi- 
mental study of textiles is highly desirable. It may also 
serve for the teaching of grooming. Storage for irons, steam 
press, press boards, press cloths, cushions and rolls, and 
pounding blocks in the immediate area, not across the room, 
will contribute to practices in management. 

Pressing equipment requires carefully planned storage 
for foldxng press boards and other pressing tools and mater- 
ials. Unless this storage is included in individual work 
areas, space should be provided in cabinets on castors which 
can be distributed near work tables around the room. Com- 
partments for storing irons should be lined v/ith asbestos . 

Storage spaces in the clothing and textiles laboratory 
should be carefully planned for use so that they exemplify 
principles of management. If so, they become teaching tools 
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in tlieisselves . Hangina space tihai: is siiurdy and suitable 
for hanging draperies, slip covers, bedspreads and other 
furnishings as well as unfinished garments must be provided. 
Rods at two or more levels in the same closet may prove 
effective. Extra wide “squared-comer" hangers may be se- 
cured from commercial cleaning shops, ^e use of this type 
1 of hanger v/ill prevent excessive folds and vnrinkles in dra- 

peries and other home furnishings , 

A cabinet unit on wheels or castors may be fitted and 
equipped to illustrate a home sev/ing and mending center. This 
seems particularly important for classes in gainful employment 
in that they probably need specific guidance in arrangiaig and 
setting up a center. Plans for such centers have been devel- 
oped by home economists in state extension services. This sew- 
ing center may be used to store demonstration equipm.snt and 
fabric; special types of equipisent; extra sewing supplies; 
mendi g and spot removal supplies. 

How many of your departments contain a large roll of 
paper — at least 30 inches wide in a sturdy dispenser with a 
sharp cutting edge? Almost all college clothing and textiles 
departments make use of rolls of paper, but the high school 
departments often do not. I suggest a supply of paper will 
be useful for many purposes and essential if the multi— grader 
is purchased. 

The department will need to supply the students vvith small 
equipment such as sharp shears, electric scissors, metal hem 
guages, tracing wheels. These students can not be expected 
to furnish all of their tools . A closet lined with peg boards 
on which there are names or sillhouettes of eacn tool helps 
to develop good habits of orderliness. An adequate supply of 
small equipment and/or tools will contribute also to the home 
economics program. How many times have you heard, "I can*t 
sew today. I have lost my bobbin." Or "T forgot to bring 
my scissors." 

Additional tots trays will be needed for students in 
gainful employment classes. The trays should be large enough 
to accomodate supplies in neat, orderly arrangement. A dem- 
onstration unit is essential. Have you seen the type that 
employs three base cabinets hinged together with piano-type 
hinges? When closed it is a compact unit and may be used as 
a cutting table. Wlien open, sections swing out so that there 
is work surface in front of the demonstrator with cabinets on 
either side. The exact dimensions of the unit and the fittings 
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for the interior of the storage cabinets can be determined 
hv the proximity to other storage areas when in use • A 
series of tray glides for trays which can be assembled with 
tools and supplies for sequential worlc say be located in one 
of the wings or in space directly in front of the demonstra- 
tor. The demonstration unit should be on castors. The table 
top height should be comfortabj.e for v/ork at a sewing machine. 
The machine should be either built in or portable. Pressing 
equipment may be used on top of one of the v/ings. A demon- 
stration mirror also on castors will complete the unit. Tlie 
mirror with adjustable tilt is excellent for demonstrating 
construction processes, and may be used in fitting clothing, 
to show experiments v/ith textiles, and for grooming purposes. 

The demonstration mirror is surely an asset in teaching 
grooming. Demonstrations may be viewed by a large class. 

Other mirrors and closet doors may be used for individual v/ork. 
There is a controversy over whether or not there should be a 
grooming center in the home economics department. I don't 
knov7 how you feel about this, but I am sure that all of you 
v/ill agree, grooming center or not, students in gainful em- 
ployment must be taught the principles of grooming, it seems 
that a minimum of equipment is necessary. This might be a 
lavatory v/xth a liquxd soap dispenser, a paper towel dispenser, 
and a waste paper basket located behind a folding screen. 

Although fitting garments is a learning activity that needs 
the teacher's supervision, most people believe that students 
need privacy for dressing. Either clcset space or folding 
screens should be provided. Triple mirrors on casters or 
mirrors on doors of storage cabinets help the student to ob- 
serve the details in fitting. 



Laundry equipment may be part of the clothing and textile 
work areas. Minimum requirements for efficiency and experi- 
mentation would include the following: an automatic \vasher 

and dryer? a sink for pre-treating, spotting and hand washing? 
worK counter space for sorting and folding? storage space for 
detergents, bleaches and other supplies. A floor drain with 
racks above would be desirable for drip drying some things 
so that comparisons can be made with machine-dried garments. 
The press equipmsrit in the department could be used in connec- 
tion with the laundry equipment. 



It has been suggested for some time that teaching mate- 
rials for various units be organized in separate cabinets 
V7hxch are movable so that the materials are readily accessible* 
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for use and are easily restored. These cabinets may be a 
part cf a larger instructional materials center in the 
department. Library facilities may consist of books, pamph- 
lets, periodicals, dictionaries, evaluation devices and pro- 
cess models for student use, film strips, films, slides, 
tapes, and teaching machine programs. Storage for charts, 
ejdiibit materials, bulletin board displays also may be pro- 
vided in the instructional materials center which may be 
located in the general classroom or in the clothing and tex- 
tiles classroom. 

Your department may already have an opaque projector, a 
film strip projector and an overhead projector. Can the room 
be darkened quickly and easily? These students may be “poor 
readers.'* I*5uch of the learning may be done through viewing, 
listening, experimenting, discussing, and practising. Does 
your department have a tape recorder? Do you make tapes of 
reports, group discussions, lectures of resource persons? A 
tape recorder is an essential tool. Many departments are al- 
ready using television sets and teaching machines. All indi- 
cations seem to be that teaching machines are effective for 
students who are slow to grasp ideas as they are presented. 
Should they be included in your future plans? 

Much experimentation will be necessary for students to 
learn to coordinate color and design. Do you already have an 
abundance of fabrics, rug samples, vTall paper and the like? 
There may be a need for movable panels to simulate walls which 
students can use for experimenting with wall paper and paint. 
Storage of movable panels and screens as well as illustrative 
materials should be provided nearby. A panel, a portion of 
the wall or the actual windows should be arranged for exper- 
imenting with curtains and draperies to develop judgments in 
relation to proportions, color harmonies, choice of fabric, 
type of v7indow treatment and choice of hardware. Experimen- 
tation needs to be used in the study of floor coverings not 
only for coordinating purposes but also for decisions in re- 
gard to care and durability. The samples of carpeting should 
be large enough to make intelligent observations — at least 
2 feet by 4 feet. Students will also need to become better 
acquainted with many decorative accessories and to be given 
opportunities to experiment with their use, A peg board 
panel v/ith movable hooks may be used to hang pictures in 
different groupings v^ithout damaging walls. The use of many 
native materials and plastic flowers v/ill contribute to de- 
veloping skill in arranging this type of accessory. A variety 
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of flower containers is essential. Storage for accessories 
on cabinet shelves or in drawers must be provided. 

Dr. uohnie Christian in addressing a group of home econo- 
mists at a regional meeting suggested that the keys to func- 
tional facilities are flexibility, movability, accessibility 
and multi-purpose. Dr - Christian has also pointed out inter- 
esting and vital suggestions for space and equipment for gain- 
ful employment classes. Do you see now the concern that I 
felt when I visited the vocational-technical school which I 
described to you? 

You might ask yourself the following questions as to the 
new facilities that will be needed: 

Will you need folding tables and cutting boards or fold- 
ing, cutting tables? Or neither? Do you have an adequate 
nuiriber of sewing machines? t-Shat decision vzill you make in re- 
gard to the multi-grader, blind stitcher and steam press? Do 
you have adequate storage space for these pieces of equipment? 
Will you need additional tote trays? What about storage for 
unfinished and finished household furnishings as well as clean- 
ing? Do you have a sink center that can be used for testing 
fabrics, in grooming and in care of clothing? Do you have 
adequate pressing and ironing equipment and adequate storage 
for the equipment? Would it be advisable to convert the 
storage cabinets to movable units? Do you have a home sewing 
and mending center? Could a portion of cabinets now in exist- 
ence be remodeled with movable shelves and castors to serve 
as a home sewing unit? 

Do you have a paper dispenser for large rolls of paper? 

A demonstration mirror that is movable? Do you have small 
equipment for these students to use? Are you interested in 
a demonstration unit? Perhaps, this will be considered an 
essential new facility. Do you have triple mirrors for fit- 
ting? What about folding screens? They are multi-purpose in 
use. They may serve to partition off parts of the room for 
students to do individual study, for experimentation in home 
furnishings, for a place to go to gain one's composure — ^we 
all need a place to hide sometimes! 

Do you now have suitable laundry equipment? Is it access- 
ible for teaching washing, drying and care of clothing and 
household textiles? Can the demonstrations be viewed by all 
the students? 
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Does your department have enough cabinets for storage 
of teaching material? Perhaps additional storage cabinets 
are needed. Is the clothing and textile room large enough 
to accommodate a row of cabinets that may be moved about as 
needed? 

Will you need additional books, periodicals, pamphlets, 
film strips, films, slides, tapes? Do you have several dic- 
tionaries or just one worn copy of Webster's? VJhat about 
teaching machines and television sets? Do you need an over- 
head projector? 

Do you think movable panels would contribute to teaching 
color harmonies in paints and wall paper, proportion and de- 
sign in window treatments, effective grouping of pictures? 

Is there a variety of flower containers and other materials 
for experimenting with accessories? Does the department have 
convenient storage for accessories and other illustrative 
materials for use in teaching home furnishings? 

Ihe additional facilities that may be provided for classes 
in gainful employment will not only accommodate the home eco- 
nomics department but will enhance it. All the equipment may 
be used equally as well by classes in home economics. The new 
books, remodeled or new storage cabinets, the home sewing cen- 
ter, the demonstration center, panel walls, illustrative 
materials will contribute to more effective teaching in home 
economics as v/ell as in classes for gainful employments 

A word of caution about making decisions in regard to 
remodeling and buying new equipment. It is always our policy 
to consult experts before making major decisions. Your state 
supervisor is an expert. She can help you to evaluate your 
present equipment in the light of future needs and plans for 
effective improvements. She has visited in many departments 
and has opportunities to examine equipment in use. Too, this 
may help you to be bold, to think big. Also, your superin- 
tendent will respect the opinions of two authorities better 
than on el 
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2*mi2STAINIKG INTEREST OF STUDENTS 



^irs. Margaret B- IsOiig 
July S r 1967 

The most important single factor - the teacher. 

We send a message 

The way we Icok - our appearance from top to toe 
The clothes we wear 
Our facial expressions 
Our gestures 

What we say and how we say it 

Our enthusiasm for the job we are doing 

Our students get the message 
What they see 
What they hear 
What they can touch 
What they can taste 

Who is a good teacher ? 

A thousand (1000 or more studies have been made but there 
is still a lack of agreement on intelligence and scholarship. 
Certification and capability to teach has little connection. 
Even the NTE is not designed for teacher effectiveness. Per- 
haps the foundation for placing a teacher is selecting the 
most competent one. 

Who is a good student ? 

What they bring to class with them is more important than 
what they find there — the attitude of the student toward him- 
self. What are his goals? 

We cannot always choose our students. Try to understand 
him and do not waste time trying to make him over. 

Accepting and adjusting to the situation 
Life is full of compromises. 

Teacher sets the climate - one’s surroundings 
Vocabulary is important - what you say and how you say it 
Be shock proof and open minded 

A thorough knowledge of the job or jobs to be done, a will- 
ingness to work, and the ability to get along with people will 
be needed. 
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We have goals - some are easy fco do and we need no help; 
others are hard to do and we need help! 

Admit you are not an expert, especially on personal 
problems 

Learn to laugh at yourself — a sense of humor 
Keep calm in the midst of confusion 

Maintain interest by 

The cooperative approach to planning 
Worlcinq together as a team 

Making decisions and accepting the consequences 

v-ihat do you like to do? 

vaiat are things you do not like to do? 

Review past experiences 

Anticipate new experiences 

Explore resources using a time schedule 

Varying technicmes 

A brilliant presentation to a large group 

Keep your eyes open for progress and congratulate them 

Develop student independence and improving self-image 

Encourage self-evaluation of their progress 

Create a desire for "do it yourself projects" where 

their knowledge and resources may be used 

Maintain a balance of human relations - getting along 

with others is within yourself 

Good intentions must be followed by good actions 
Be prepared for what you have not yet seen 
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ACCREDITATION 

William E - George 
July 27, 1967 



I vTas advised prior to the time I prepared my material 
that the great majority ot you are secondary home economics 
teachers, engaged in teaching Home Economics for gainful 
employment to senior high students. On the basis of this 
information, it would appear that you would he primarily 
interested in: (1) general infornation concerning accred- 

itation and, (2) the procedures used in evaluating and 
accrediting the public schools of Florida, grades K-12. I 
shall, therefore, direct my comments to these topics. 



There are two accrediting agencies in the State of 
^’lorida, concerned with accreditation in the public schools. 
These agencies are: (1) the State Department of Education 

and, (2) the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools. 

The State Department of Education is concerned with all piib- 
lic schools, approximately 1825, and the Southern Association 
is concerned only with the schools that voluntarily seek 
membership. The Southern Association is one of six regional 
accrediting agencies which encompasses all fifty states. 
Schools and institutions from elev^en southern states hold 
membership in the Southern Association. Southern Associa- 
tion accreditation is administered in the K— 12 public schools 
of Florida by two commissions, the Elementary Commission and 
the Secondary Commission. State Department of Education 
accreditation is, of course, administered by the State Depart- 
ment of Education. The State Superintendent, assisted by his 
staff, recommends accreditation standards to the State Board 
of Education and they, in turn, adopt them as State Board of 
Education regulations . State Board of Education regulations 
have, for ail practical purposes, the effect of lav/. Since 
I am a Consultant in School Accreditation for the State 
Department of Education, I shall restrict my remarks to the 
State Department of Education accreditation standards and 
procedures, however, I will answer questions about the South- 
ern Association later, if you wish. 
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With the use of sonie slides. I will attempt to give you 
some information concerning accreditation and the accredita- 
tion procedure used by the State Department of Education. 

Since accreditation deals with evaluation, I think it 
would help us to achieve the proper mood if we would evaluate 
ourselves. To accomplish this, a short test has been prepared 
for you v/hich may be called a "number maze”. You will be ex- 
pected to mentally draw a line between tlie arabic numbers in 
their numeric sequence from the number one to the highest 
possible number within the time limit. When the next picture 
flashes on the screen, please start in the upper left hand 
corner with number one and mentally draw a line to number two, 
and each consecutive number thereafter. Please remenber the 
highest number you have reached when the picture is removed 
from the screen. 

TEST TIME 

Now I would like to provide you vzith a system, method, or 
plan of attacking this test. Please note that this picture 
indicates that the odd numbers are on the left and the even 
numbers are on the right of the numeric maze. The first 
series of six numbers (1-6) is on the top half of the picture, 
the second series of six numbers (7-12) is on the bottom half 
of tiie picture, - the third series of six numbers is on the 
top, - the fourth series of six numbers is on the bottom, and 
so forth through the sixty numbers. Now, will you re-take 
the test, remembering the highest number you reach before the 
picture is removed? When the next picture is flashed on the 
screen, please proceed with the test. 

TEST TIME 

If previous experience is any indication of your perfor— 
mtance, I think we can assiame that each of you reached a higher 
number on the second test than you did on the first. The 
reason for this increase is probably due to the fact that you 
had a method, plan, or instrioment to help you attack the situa- 
tion. This is very similar to accreditation, as accreditation 
is nothing more than a meth d and instrument whereby people 
may evaluate a school for the purposes of (1) improvement , 

(2) assurance of compliance with a set of minimum criteria , 
and (3) to gather information for administrative and leader- 
ship decisions . Accreditation is not new to the Florida State 
Department of Education, as it originated in 1909. There are 
no av^ailable samples of the standards used during this period 
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but here are copies of the standards used in the 20s. *Ihe 
standards of the 20s contain itesis on administration per- 
sonnel, and facilities. 

These standards you will recognize as the ones which we 
are currently using, and have used since 1963 for elesentary 
and secondary schools, with special provisions for vocational- 
technical and exceptional child schools. These standards are 
divided into four divisions: over -ail, elementary, junior 

high school, and senior high school. Every school must comply 
V7ith tiie over -all standards, and each of the other applicable 
division(s), according to their grade organization- Each of 
the four divisions is sub-divided into five sections: admin- 

istration; personnel; instructional program; services, materi- 
als and equipment; and facilities. Let me emphasize, however, 
that administration, personnel, services, materials, equipment, 
and facilities are only important when they relate to program 
effectiveness and to the achievement of individual students 
such as these. 

The accreditation classifications of Accredited, Accred- 
ited With Limited Deficiencies, Accredited Warned, and Non— 
Accredited are assigned schools annually on the basis of com- 
pliance with the standards in the appropriate divisions. The 
required percentages of compliance for any school to receive 
the Accredited classification are at least 99% of level 1 
standards, 85% of level 2 standards, and 50% of level 3 stand- 
ards. The Accredited With Limited Deficiencies classification 
is reached by meeting the minimum percentages of 96% of level 
1 standards, 70% of level 2 standards, and 30% of level 3 
standards. The Accredited VJarned classification is based on 
the Accredited v7ith Limited Deficiencies percentages, with 
allowance for a 5% deficiency by level, or combination of 
levels. A school may only stay in the Accredited Warned 
classification one year. Non-Accredited is the classification 
given to a school when it does not achieve the percentages 
required for Accredited Warned, or remains in the Accredited 
Warned classification for more than one year. The three levels 
of standards are a system for weighing the standards by the 
follov/ing definitions: level 1 - bare essentials, level 2 — 

desirable, level 3 — the best we can describe and measure. 

I have taken the quantative item - library books - and 
illustrated the standard by three levels. As you can see, 
level 1 requires _5 books per child, level 2 requires 2 books 
per child, and level 3 requires 10 books per child. There are, 
of course, other quantative and qualitative standards in the 
library area but this is a good illustration of the level 
cept in a quantative fashion . 
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To give you sene idea of hcv7 accreditation relates to 
school inprovenent, the following picture will show you a 
comparison of percentages of K-12 schools in the \^rious 
accreditation classifications for 1964-65 and 1966-67. As 
you v/ill note, the percentages for Accredited Warned and ISon- 
Accredited have gone down considerably and the Accredited 
classification percentage has been raised- The “approved** 
category is one that is assigned to vocational-technical 
schools and exceptional child schools, because of the in- 
appropriateness of Tsany standards - inappropriate because 
they were not designed specifically for this type of school. 
Standards are, however, presently being designed for vocational- 
technical schools which should better measure che educational 
program of those centers. 

There are four accreditation reports sent to the school 
which are extremely beneficial for school improvement and in 
gathering information for administrative and leadership de- 
cisions: Report Number One (Acc #A) - Reflects the self- 

evaluation and Report Number Two (Acc #B) reflects the con- 
flicts between the self-evaluation and the statistical infor- 
mation provided by the school; Report Number Three (Acc #B1) 
shows statistical information on selected items report, 
determined through computer analysis, of the Acc 1, 2, and 3; 
and Report Number Four (Acc #B2) shows staff assignment de- 
ficiencies, such as teachers teaching "out of field" and 
teachers v/ith less than a Bachelors Degree. *Ihe counties re- 
ceive copies of these four reports. 

Two reports are sent only to the county office. County 
Report Number One shows classes by courses or grades, accord- 
ing to membership and number, taught by teachers not properly 
certified or "out of field" in their assignment. This infor- 
mation is used in research reports that provide a way for 
counties to see progress made within a given period of time, 
or to see hov7 they compare with other counties in the state. 

Here are tv70 sample pages taken from two research reports - 
the first shov/s the percent of pupils and classes taught in 
grades 7-12 by teachers who were "in field" during 1958-59 
and 1965—66 school years, and reflects the negative or positive 
change that took place v/ithin that seven-year period. The 
area of secondary mathematics is particularly interesting 
since the percent of class#^ taught by teachers "in field" 
improved approximately 22%. The other sample chart indicates 
the number of classes by subjects in grades 7-12, the per- 
cent of those classes taught by teachers "in field", and where 
the county ranks V7ithin the state regarding the percent of 
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of classes taught: In that subject by “in field" teachers. 
i%ot only does this provide the county infonrs.t5.on about the 
P®-cent of teachers ”m field** by subject, but ir also enables 
them to see how they compare with other counties, if, for 
example, your school or county has 105^ more science or elemen- 
tary teachers **out of field'* this year than last year, you 
will be able to determine if this situation is typical of the 
state or if it is true only iji your local situation. 

Counry Report Number Two shows an analysis of compliance 
With each standard by percent of schools in the county, accord- 
ing to grade organization. For eirample, the county could de- 
termine from this report, by the grade organizational division, 
the percent of schools within the county that do not meet spe- 
cific standards, such as teacher— pupil ratio, or guidance 
counselor— pupil ratio. Or they can determine the number of 
level 1, 2, and 3 stan^.rds not met by the county schools . 

This information can also be very valuable for use in construct- 
ing budgets. Needless to say, the value of these reports to 
the county are great, V7hen they are understood and v/isely used. 
Even though some of you may be opposed to data processing, you 
ntust admit that this information and these research reports 
would be impossible without it. The major fault with data 
processing is that it can only give back the information fed 
into it. 

We moved from the horseless carriage period of accredita- 
tion into the jet age with the adoption of the 1963 standards 
snd their adaptation to data processing. Hov/ever, if we are 
to keep abreast of the times, and meet present day needs, v/e 
must prepare for the rocket age. In an effort to meet this 
challenge, tv/o tasks are under^'Tay: (1) the development of 

standards designed specifically for vocational-technical and 
adult high schools, (we have just completed pilot studies in 
S3-X schools, using the suggested standards. The recommenda- 
tions and findings of these studies V7ill be incorporated in a 
^^"vised draft, which is to be done during the summer) , and 
(2) the revision of the 1963 accreditation standards for 
schools with grades K-12. Since your interest is in the K-12 
standards, I will emphasize today the procedure to be used 
in this revision. Among your first questions, I am sure are: 

(1) when V7ill it be done?, (2) who will do it?, and (3) how 
will it be done? 

First, let us take up the question of when . The task 
5s already undeirway but the finished document will not be com- 
pleted for use and adopted by the State Board of Education 
until 1969. 
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l^ext, who will do it and how v/ill it be done? Area 
Apecialists, approximately 35 , have been appointed to assume 
the leadership in revising the standards pertaining to their 
assignment. They will not do this alone but will involve a 
committee of many people, representing all phases of education, 
principals, teachers, county personnel, university personnel, 
special consultants, and, in some cases, lay citizens and 
students. It is important that the committees use general- 
ists, as well as specialists, and administrators as well as 
teachers and supervisors, if we are to have a sound set of 
standards. 

Recommendations from people in the field indicate that 
we should consider a fifth division in the accreditation stan- 
dards, a County Report, v^hich would encompass the services of 
the county offices as they pertain to the individual school. 
Such services as transportation, material centers, supervision, 
etc. could possibly be included in this report. Consideration 
is also being given as to whether the junior high school will 
become a middle school division in the standards. The facil- 
ities presentl 3 ^ being used, such as mobile units, air con- 
ditioned buildings, various types of laboratories, etc. are 
constantly being improved and need to be adequately evaluated. 

The primary emphasis in accreditation must be on the im- 
provement of schools. For this reason we are trying to place 
emphasis on the instructional process as this is the vital 
catalyst in the total educational program, but as usual, v/hen 
you combine ideas, facilities, and humans, you may have a 
reaction which is nebulous and hard to measure. It is there- 
fore, extremely important that we all join forces in the 
development , as v/ell as the utilization of the accreditation 
procedure, since the instrument is only as strong as its 
design and the people v/ho use it. 
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COVER SHEET - PRETEST 



SE^lIKAR GAII^FDL E?*iPLOYME^ 
July 10 - 28, 1967 



PLEASE GIVE US SOME I!i3FORr*lATION ABOUT YOURSELF: 

1. POSITION: I am a 

1. Junior high teacher 

2. Senior high teacher 

3 . County supervisor 

4- Member of state staff 

5 - Other 

2. EDUCATION: My highest degree is 

1 - Bachelor ‘ s 

2. Master's 

3 - Doctorate 

3. LENGTH OF SERVICE: I have been in home economics 

1. One to 2 years 

2- Three to 5 years 

3- Six to 9 years 

4- Ten to 15 years 
5. Over 15 years 

4. AREA: I live in a predominately 

1- Farming and/or citrus area 

2 - Industrial area 
3- Tourist area 

4. Other type of area 

5. SIZE: The school population is dravm from an area which 

has 

1. 5,000 or less 

2. 5001 to 9,999 

3. 10,000 to 25,000 

4. 25,001 to 50,000 

5. Over 50,000 

PURPOSE: I am attending this semester 

1. To upgrade my professional knowledge 

2. For preparation to teach gainful employment classes 

3. To initiate and supervise gainful employment classes 

4. As a program participant 

5. For purposes other than stated above 



6 . 
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7. SUBJECT AREf^: The area of gainful esployipent pri- 

marily interest me 

1. Because of fhe need of tihe students 

2. Because X will Be teacliing classes 

3. To upgrade my competency in this area 

4. Only Because it is Being required By law 

5. Not at all 

8. EXPERIENCE: I have had experience in gainful employ- 

ment (other than home economics teacher) 

1. Under 1 year part time 

2. under 1 year full time 

3. Under 5 years part time 

4. Under 5 years full time 

5 . Over 5 years part or full time 

9. AREA: This work experience (other than home economics 

teacher) has Been primarily in the area or 

1. Child care, (nurseries, homes, hospitals, day care 
centers, etc.) 

2. Housing, (furniture stores, decorating, sewing 
service, etc.) 

3. Clothing (clerking in stores, alterations, laundry, 
etc . ) 

4. Food, (v/aitress, kitchens. Buying, preserving, etc.) 

5 . Other 

10. lSE: I intend to use the knov/ledge gained from this 

seminar 

1. To increase my professional knowledge 

2. To initiate and instruct classes 

3. TO direct others to teach classes 

4. To use at a later date 

5. Very little or not at all 



PREPOST - TEST 



DIRECTIONS : The following statements are related to gainful 

employment and its introduction into the secon- 
dary high school program. Please read each 
statement carefully. There is no correct answer. 
This information will Be used only for evalua- 
tion of the effectiveness of the seminar. 
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Identity will be unloiown, but your selected 
number must be used as a basis for comparison 
of specific learnings. Please respond to the 
statements as indicated below; 

1. Strongly agree 

2 . Agree 

3 . undecided 

4. Disagree 

5 . Strongly disagree 

I. ATTITUDES, OBtJECTIVES, AKD PURPOSES: 

11. Home and family living has received the primary 
emphasis in home economics education and these 
purposes have been much more closely allied with 
those of general education than with those of 
vocational education . 

12. Education for homemaking and education for em- 
ployment do not have the same purposes and objec- 
tives . 

13. Employment classes will help prepare the girls to 
be better homemakers since they will probably 
fulfill a dual role. 

14. Employment education in home economics would in- 
crease the tendency to drop out and accept a job. 

15. Employment classes would encourage early marriage 
by providing the girl with skills for financial 
security. 

16. Employment education in secondary home economics 
might encourage young men to enter areas for- 
merly filled only by women. 

17. Employment education m.ight discourage the college 
bound student. 

18. Employment courses in home economics V 70 uld re- 
duce unemployment in service worker areas. 

19. Employment classes will promote development of 
skills to make the girl more employable. 
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20. Employment: classes will encourage more critical 
thinking by the student. 

21. Employment classes will reinforce homemaking 
education by providing a more realistic approach 
to daily living. 

22. Employment classes in secondary home economics 
will encourage students to get a higher education. 

23. Employment classes and homemaking classes will 
divide and weaken the secon<^ary home economics 
curriculum. 

24. Employment classes in secondary home economics 
will reduce the number of unskilled laborers. 

25. Employment classes will encourage the slow learner 
to stay in school. 

26. Employment classes in home economics will dimin- 
ish job opportunities for men. 

27. All students should have the opport\inity to select 
gainful employment classes. 

28. All students should be required to have some work 
experience at the secondary level of education. 

29- Gainful employment classes should begin at the 
junior high school level. 

30. Gainful employment classes should be conducted in 
an area vocational school rather than in the 
general high school. 

31. Gainful employment classes in home economics will 
compete with other vocational programs in the 
high school. 

II. IMPLICATIONS OF THE VOCATIONAL ACT OF 1963 

32. Wage-earning classes need to be initiated because 
some 26 million young people will enter the labor 
force between 1960 and 1970. 

33. Wage-earning classes in home economics could pro- 
vide vocational guidance. 
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34. Increasing population in urban areas has created 
a special need for preparation for employment. 

35. Potential drop-outs usually v/ill stay in school 
if offered a program preparing them for wage- 
earning . 

36. Home economics training can provide skills for 
employment at bcth the high school and adult level. 

37. Vocational programs are not preparing people for 
a sufficient variety of jobs. 

38. Vocational and technical education are sound in- 
vestments in people. 

39. *rhis law provides for a work— study program directed 
at youths and home economics should participate. 

40. Wage-earning classes need to be introduced in 
home economics because 34% of the women and girls 
receiving federally aided vocational training in 
1960—61 were enrolled in home economics classes . 

41. The Vocational Act is designed primarily for the 
under privileged youth. 

42. Gainful employment programs have not been stressed 
in Florida. 

43. All states are participating in wage-earning 
classes in order to retain federal funds. 

III. CHARACTERISTICS OF STUDENTS AND CONDITIONS 

44. In the most affluent of the highly developed 
nations of the world, squalor, poverty, and cul- 
tural deprivation remain the lot of millions of 
people who neither contribute to that affluence 
nor share in it in a manner which enhances the 
dignity of man. 

45. Wage-earning courses must include human relations 
and grooming as well as skills. 

46. Individual motivation is required for students in 
wage-earning classes. 
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47. 


Tlie cost of juvenile dellniruency is increasing 
in the social and economic areas and could be 
reduced by wage-earning classes in home economics. 


• 

CO 


Critical shortage of skilled v/orkers qualified 
to work for the kinds of jobs available could be 
alleviated by wage-earning classes in home eco- 
nomics - 


49. 


In order to make the jobs acceptable to the home 
economics students job titles will have to be 
dignified and carry status - 


• 

o 

in 


XJuifoms would add status to a particular job. 


• 

H 

in 


College orientated students should not partici- 
pate in ^;age-eaming classes - 


52- 


Social c? ass division would be rurtner emphasized 
by atten lance in an area vocational school - 


53. 


Wage-earning classes should be conducted only to 
fulfill local community job opportunities. 


54. 


Mobility of population is a factor to be consid- 
ered in training of students- 



IV- COMPETENCIES AND l-IEAKNESS OF TE?ICHER 



55. 


One of the problems of vocational education is 
the lack of recruitment and preparation of the 
greatly increased nunbers of teachers- 


56. 


Certification requirements of the gainful employ- 
ment teachers will weaken the status of the pro- 
fessional home economist - 


57. 


^age-earning teachers do not have to meet certi- 
fication requirements for teaching. 


58. 


Practical work experience is more important than 
teacher education in the area for gainful employ- 
ment classes - 


59. 


A person qualified in work experience, although 
not having a college degree should receive a 
higher salary than the academic teacher so as to ^ 
compete v/ith industrial v/ages. 


o 
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60. A honie econoziics teacher has professional 
responsibilities to prepare for gainful eii^loy- 
inent classes as well as homemaking classes. 

61. Work experience should be introduced at the 
college level for teacher preparation. 

V. TECHNIQUES, DEVICES, FACILITI]^, R^OURCES 

62. There are many technical jobs which require a 
high degree of ability and skill in the psycho- 
motor as well as the cognitive and affective 
domains . 

63. Space and equipment can be interchanged between 
homemaking classes and gainful employment classes. 

64. Area vocational schools could more economically 
utilize recent industrial equipment than indivi- 
dual schools. 

65. People experienced in the vocation should be used 
as resource people. 

66. Commercial sources are often more reliable and 
up-to-date than textbooks. 

67. Resource people should be used for one lesson at 
a time. 

68. Experienced resource people should be utilized 
for the complete unit of gainful employment in- 
struction . 

69. Field trips which incorporate experiences needed 
in the occupation are valuable. 

VI . EVALUATION PRACTICES 

70. Evaluation is necessary to select persons who need 
to work and who expect to accept employment when 
the training is finished. 

71. Occupations differ in the personal qualities that 
workers must possess. 
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72 • Tii8 esiployEient: service gives Ijatiierles of tests 
that show general indications In attitudes, in- 
terests, and Ecanual dexterity. 

73. additional evaluation In gainful en^loyment 
courses would he the extent to vdilcli trainees 
are able to secure and hold a job. 

74. Ail vocational school students should be counseled 
by a cjuailfled guidance personnel. 

75. Written tests should constitute a major part of 
evaluation . 

76. The teacher has a responsibility to do a follow- 
up evaluation of student's performance on the job. 



VII. TEi»3S 

The following terms are related to gainful employment 
classes. Please analyze the term and mark in the 
appropriate number that best expressed your knowledge. 

1. Definitely could Identify 

2. Partially, but not confident 

3. An educated guess 

4. Don't know 



77. 


job 


89. 


service workers 


78. 


job title 


90. 


home service workers 


79. 


job analysis 


91, 


sales workers 


80. 


job definition 


92. 


clerical worker 


81. 


job description 


93. 


managerial worker 


82. 


job specification 


94. 


technical worker 


83. 


vocational education 


95. 


professional worker 


84. 


gainful employment 


96. 


work permit 


35. 


level of employment 


97. 


wage-earning classes 


86. 


unskilled workers 


98. 


culturally deprived 


87. 


semi-skilled workers 


99. 


job qualification 


88. 


skilled v/oricers 


100. 


job regairement 
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III. 
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DAILY OPEN-END TYPE 

*ISE FLORIDA SIATE DNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF HOME ECOEOmCS 
DEPART^3SNT OF HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 

JULY M daily EW^UATION EVAL: NO- 

In your opinion, list very briefly, at least three 
najor points of emphasis in order of their impor- 
tance that were stressed during this session - 



Very briefly — how could this info3miation be applied 
in a class in gainful enployment? 



In what way or ways could any part of the entire 
session have been improved? 
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DAILY El^LUATIO^ 






THE iLORIDA STATE imVERSITY 

£ chocl of HO:^3E ECOKOmCS 

DSPA?i!S‘lEK‘^ Ol -OME ECOSiOI*lXCS EDUCATION 
VITA'S DAILY EVALUATION 

DIR^TIONS: Each session^ morjilng and afternoon, is to he 

evaluated by the same seven questions. Please 
isarlc the appropriate number on the answer sheet 
tihat expresses your opinion of each session. 

It will be to your advantage to evaluate each 
session as soon as possible after the comple- 
tion of the session. Be sure that the numbers 
per day correspond to the correct number on the 
answer sheet. This information will be collected 
at the end of the Friday afternoon session. 

MONDAY MORNING SESSION ; 

1. SUBJECT MATTER: The speaher(s) seemed to demonstrate in 

the handling of this topic 

1. thorough and profound scholarship 

2. broad and accurate knowledge 

3 . adequate knowledge 

4 . inadequate knowledge 

5. seriously inadequate knowledge 

2. INTEREST: My interest in this topic was 

1 . extremely high 

2 . very high 

3 . average 

4 . somewhat 

5. not at all 

3. THOUGHT STIMULATION: The presentation of this topic 

challenged me 

1. to extra thought and effort 

2. to exert average effort 

3. not at all 

4. HELPFULNESS: In establishing and for developing a sound 

program, I feel that the information pre- 
sented under this topic will be 
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1 . very helpful 
2- somewhat: helpful 

3. not at all helpful 

5. TEACHIIIG hEVEL: ^^hich term below do you feel best 

describes the teaching level of this 
topic? 

1 . too easy 

2 . easy 

3 - suitable 

4. difficult 

5. too difficult 

6. EFFECTIVENESS: In comparison with other presentations 

to which you have been exposed in all 
of your experiences this was 

1. one of the most effectively handled 

2. better than most 

3 . about average 

4. not as good as most 

5. one of the poorest 

7. SPEAKER (S): The person (s) in charge of the presenta- 

tion (s) could have improved by 

1. presenting material more rapidly or slowly 

2. using more or less supplemental resources and visual 
aids 

3. presenting the material more in terms of student 
experiences and problems 

4. making the nature and purposes more definite 

5. making no changes, the presentation (s) was effective 

NOTE: These same seven questions were repeated for each 

session and numbered consecutively for one week 



VJEEKLY STOIMARY 

(This section was attached to end of packet of daily 
eva luations ) 

GEtlEPAL SI3MMARY OF THE WEEK*S PROGRAM : 

1. OBJECTIVES: The objectives of the seminar this week 

have been 

1. clearly identified and explained 

2. became clear as the week progressed 

3. were rather vague at times 

4. were referred to only indirectly 
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2. CRGAl^IZ?lTI01J : Ulie schedule -this week was 

1. too strenuous 

2. contained too inuch factual material 

3 . too rigid 

4 . too f 3.exible 

5. too much free time 

3. FACILITIES The physical arrangements for comfort and 

convenience were 

1 . excellent 

2 . good 

3 . average 

4 . below average 

5 . poor 

4. PRESEKTATIONS : The methods and techniques were 

1- used effectively for full advantage 

2 . generally effective 

3 . average 

4. poorly utilized 

5. confusing and disorganized 

5 . RESOURCE MATERIALS : The suppl<~*mental material for this 

week’s semmar information xr?as 

1. conveniently displayed, usable and relevant 

2. good/ but not enough time allowed for use 

3. average, with some irrelevance to topics 

4. too much and too crowded for proper use 

5 . unimpor i:an t 

6. SDHABILITY: In general, how would you rate the infor- 

mation presented during this week’s pro- 
gram? 

1 . excellent 

2 . good 

3 . fair 

4 . poor 

5 . completely unusable 

7. ACHIEVEMENT: How has the information presented this 

week helped you in terms of acquiring new 
knowledge, skills or abilities? I feel 
that my progress based on my prior know- 
ledge has been 

1- excellent 
2 - very good 
3 . moderate 
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4. not very good 

5 . negligible 

8. li'IPORTAKCE r This week*s information has added to my 

understanding in the gainful employment 
area 

1. to a very high degree 

2. to a substantial degree 

3. to a moderate degree 

4- somewhat 

5 . negligible 

9. C01^MDI!?ICATION : The level which best describes my par- 

ticipation for this weelc is 

1. Simple contact from communicator to communicatee, 
e.g., telephone, written or verbal contact. 

2- Simple contact back from communicatee to communicator. 

3. Simple participating action between communicator 
and communicatee, e.g. discussion. 

4. Increased communication activity with initiative 
mutually shared by communicator and communicatee, 
e,g. group leader, recorders, evaluators, panel 
meiribers , sub-chairman . 

5. Major communication activity mutually shared by the 
communicator and communicatee, e.g. major speaker, 
moderator, co-chairman, co-sponsor. 

10. EFFECTIVENESS: This week's seminar information presen- 

tations have been 

1. effectively handled and stimulating 

2. effectively handled, but not challenging 

3 . average 

4. poorly handled, but still thought stimulating 

5. poorly handled and not thought stimulating 



COVER SHEET - POSTTEST 
PLEASE TELL US VJHAT YOU THI13K: 

1. ENJOYMENT: I feel that this experience has been 

1. very enjoyable and worthwhile 

2. of average enjoyment 

3. of little enjoyment 

2. COGNITIVE: The factual knowledge I have gained was of 

1. substantial quantity and quality 

2. average quantity and quality 

3. low quantity and quality 
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3. AFFECTIVE: The attitudes and understandings 1 gained 

were of 

1. substantial quality and quantity 
2- average quality and quantity 
3. lov7 quality and quantity 

4- PSYCHOMOTOR: The skills I developed were of 

1. substantial quality and quantity 
2- average quality and quantity 
3. low quality and quantity 

5. 0RIE13TATI0N : The pre-seminar infoimation mailed to me 

was 

1. adequate; most helpful 

2. adequate; but not too helpful 

3. incomplete; only partially helpful 

4. incomplete; of no help 

6. PLAlJJNIRG ; The total three-week seminar v?as 

1. extremely well planned 

2. very well planned 

3. fairly well planned 

4 . poorly planned 

7. INVOLVEMENT: The seminar participants were generally 

involved 

1. to a maximum degree 

2. to a moderate degree 

3. to a minimum degree 

4. not at all 



8. EVALUATION: All of these questionnaires were designed 

to test the effectiveness of the seminar. 
How would you rate them in accomplishing 
this purpose? 

1. excellent 

2 . very good 

3 . average 

4. less than adequate 

5 . very poor 



PERSONAL REACTION: What is your reaction to filling 

out these questionnaires? 

1- I appreciate the opportunity very much 

2. I think it is worthwhile 

3. I feel all right about it. 



o 
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4. I feel somewhat resentful about it 

5. I think it is a waste of time 

10. R5X30MMENDATI0N : Would you recommend a similar in-seirvice 

training program for other home eco- 
nomics teachers? 

1. definitely - for all vocational home economics 

teachers 

2. definitely - but only for those employed in gain- 

ful employment classes 

3. possibly - it would be of average value 

4. possibly - it would be of quest ionnable value 

5. I would not recommend it 



FIJ3AL EVALIiATION 

(Adopted from the Office Of Education Questionnaire) 

DIRECTIONS: In your opinion, how effective was this seminar 

in gainful employment? To signify the degree 
of effectiveness in each specific area, please 
fill in the blank of every question using the 
following criteria: 



1. 


Outs tan ding 


2. 


Good 


3. 


Fair 


4. 


Marginal 


5. 


Poor 



1. KNOWLEDGE AND SKILLS IMPARTED: 

101. Success in increasing knowledge and skill in sub- 
ject area. 

102. Success in identification of content material 
essential to effective instruction. 

103. Success in increasing knowledge and skill in im- 
proved instructional methodology. 

104. Success in increasing knowledge and skill in curri- 
culum improved instructional media. 

105. Success in increasing knowledge and skill in curri- 
culum improvement and/or innovations. 
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II. 



III. 



IV. 



V. 



o 

ERIC 



PRESE15TATI0IJS : 

106. By seminar faculty. 

107. By guest spealcers. 

108. Conduct of large groups, small groups, laboira- 
tories . 

109. Choice of field trips. 

110. Conduct of field trips. 

FACILITIES r 

111. Library. 

112. Laboratories, classrooms. 

113. Ins true ‘■ional ec[u.ipment. 

114. Independent study. 

115 . Living accomodations . 

116. Group study. 

117 . Recreation . 

EFFECTIVENESS OF THE TOTAL SEMINAR: 

118. Based on your experience throughout the program, 
rate the effectiveness of this seminar in help- 
ing you to improve your competencies as a 
teacher . 

DIRECTIONS: In your opinion how well was the relative 

amount of time apportioned to the follow- 
ing areas? Use this criteria : 

1 . Not enough 

2 . About right 

3 . Too much 

INSTRUCTIONAL METHODS: 



119 . Lectures 
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120. Audio-visual presentations 

121- Participation learning (discussions, seminars) 

122. Fie3.d trips 

123- Individual study periods 

124. Free time 

VI . IlJSTRUCTIOimL PROPORTIONS : 

125- Devoted to subject area 

126. Devoted to instructional methodology 
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CHECKLIST FOR PL?^R31?rG OPERATING PROCEDURES 

(Tills guide is designed io list items and functions ^diicli 
need to Le planned for in group meetings- I?ot all rune— 
tions are necessary in every meeting.) 



I . GEllERI^L DECISIOI^S 

(aliout one year in advance) : 



Needs 
to be 

Considered 



Checlc 

I<?hen 

Completed 



1. Advisory or planning committee - 
2- Coordinator and/or director - - 

3. Goals; objectives 

4- Evaluation 

5. Type of meeting; purpose . . - 

6- Tentative budget- ....... 

7- Physical location and arrange- 
ments 

a. Meeting space 

b. Housing space 

c. Availability of desirable 
<fetes 

d. Confiinnation of dates and 

places 

8. Promotion and piiblicity; pic- 
tures, news articles- . - . . - 
9 . EJdiibits 

10. Key resource people 

11. participants; whom, approx- 
imate number 

12. Familiarity with rules and 
regulations; campus activities, 
hotel, convention hall- . - - . 

13- Designs of specific 

sessions 

(see following) 



II. COMMITTEES AND THEIR RELATED FUNCTIONS 
(six months to meeting date) : 
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I7eeds 
to be 

Considered 

1. Administrative services 
consnittee : 

a. Set up business office. . . 

b. Organize secretarial help . 

c. Arrange for duplicating 

materials ......... 

d. Supervise custodial 

service 

e. Arrange audio-visual 

equipment ......... 

f . Provide technical help 

v^en necessary 



2. Piiblic relations connnittee: 

a. Maintain press room . . . . 

b. Arrange news conferences. . 

c. Prepare news releases, 

feature articles 

d. Provide pictorial coverage. 

e. Entertain special guests. . 

3. liocal arrangements committees 

a . Hospitality s 

(1) Arrange housing space 

(Confiimi) 

(2) Arrange meeting space 

(Confirm) 

(3) Arrange social 

activities 

(4) Arrange for reception 

of delegates 

b. Services s 

(1) Administer registra- 
tion 

(2) Set up info 2 nnation 

bureau 

(3) Set up travel and 
transportation s ervice . 

(4) Provide guides, ushers, 
hostesses, pages. . . . 

(5) Set up bulletin boards. 




Check 

Wien 

Ccmpletevx 
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Heeds Check 

1:0 be Vfsien 

Considered completed 



(6) Set up services, 

lost and found, con- 
ducted tours , etc - 



Program committee: 



4. a . 


Arrange program sessions 
(general- small work groups) 


b. 


Select and brief speakers, 
leaders , recorders , etc . 


c. 


Rehearse general sessions 
(timing, staging) 


d. 


Plan pre-orientation 
materials . 



5. Exhibits committee: 

a. Plan and administer ex- 
hibits 

b. Assign space 

Arrange liaison with out- 
side exhibitors 

d, Maintain inteiinal exhibits. 

e. Arrange display and 

library booths 

6. Communications committee: 

a. Report findings during 

and following meeting . . . 

b. Collect materials for 
reports needed by speakers, 
panels, other committees. . 

c- Report for newsletter . . . 

d. Prepare take-home mater- 
ials 

7 . Evaluation committee : 

a. Design evaluative devices . 

b- Tabulate, interpret data 

c. Train recorders, evalua- 
tors , interviewers 

d. Compile recommendations . . 

e. Suggest improvements . . . 



j 
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III- DEmiliED DECISIOIJS 

(three to six nr>nths in 
advance ) t 



Needs 
to be 

Considered 



Check 

iVhen 

Ccn^leted 



1. Coordinator, director and/or 
co-*director : 

a. Availability, plus prepost 

consultation - 

b. Travel arrangements . . . . * 

c. Housing arrangements . . . - 

d. Salary- --- 

e. Duties 

2 - Participants : 

a. Criteria for selection. . . . 

b. Selection committee 

c. Invitation method 

d. Acceptance letter ...... 

e. Stipend, how much, when, 

how paid. . 

f. Pre-orientation letter. . . . 

3. Resource speakers and/or 
consultants : 

a. Invitation, assign topic, 

allotted program time and 
date. ... 

b. Inform position relating 
to total program content 
(send tentative program) . - - 

c. Request advance copy of 

presentation 

d. Check equipment needed for 

presentation 

e. Inform the educational 
level of audience 

f. Travel arrangements and 

time of arrival 

g. Request personal data 

sheet 
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needs 
ro be 

IV. DETAILED DBCISIOIJS Considered 

(one week to 3 montbs in 
advance) : 



1. Budget: 

a. Cost-rental of facilities - . 

b. Overhead (percentage) . . . . 

c. Speakers, consultants, 
resource people, fees plus 
travel. ........... 

d. Postage 

e. Typist, secrei3.ry and 

supplies 

f. Printing of programs . . . . 

g. Dissemination of post-eval- 
uation reports 

h. Resource aids -equipment . . . 

i. Equipment repair, emer- 
gencies 

j . Decorations , flowers , 

corsages 

k. Tips 

l. Gifts 

m. Telephone 

n. Name tags 

o. Duplicating materials, paper, 

fluid, stencils 

2 . Facilities : 

a. Registration set-up . . . . . 

b. Large group meeting rooms . . 

c. Small group meeting rooms . , 

d. Laboratory, work group 

rooms 

e. Library, study group room . . 

f. Exhibit space 

g. Housing, on and off 

campus 

h. Dining, on and off 

campus 

i. Recreation and entertain- 
ment, on and off campus . . . 

j. Hospital, on and off 

campus 




Check 

vaien 

Con 5 )leted 
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Needs 
to be 

Considered 



k. Transportation, on and 

off campus 

1- Parking, on and off campus . 

m. Provision for families, 

children 

n. Coffee breaks 

o. Decorations; flowers . . . . 

p. Secretarial supplies, enve- 

lopes, letterhead, pencils, 
pens, paper, clips, folders, 
ditto fluid, stencils, type- 
writer 

3. Program design and content: 

a. Variety of methods and 

tecliniques 

b. Variety of visual aids ... 

c. Variety of devices; tape 

recorder, films 

d. Chairman of specific 

sessions 

e. Recorders, secretaries for 

sessions 

f. Moderators 

g. Panel members 

h. Discussion leaders 

4-. Evaluators 

j. Field trip leaders, trans- 

p ~tation 

k. Time keeper for session . . 

l. Personal data sheets of 

all speakers, consultants, 
special guests 

m. Printing of the program . . 

n. Assembling the program ... 

o. Distribution of the program. 




Check 

?’?hen 

Completed 



V. DETAILED DECISIONS 

(last minute final checking and start of meeting) : 
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Needs 
to be 

Considered 



1. Specify person and/or coinmittee 
directly responsible forr 

a. Registration 

b- Checking of facilities 

each day 

c. Telephone calls 

d. Distribution of participant 
list, address, phone, etc- to 

interested persons 

e- Carbon copies of letters 
to all who should be in— 

formed of proceedings . . . - 

f . Filing of correspondence 

and pertinent material. . . . 

g. Double checking with 

consultants ......... 

h. Meeting consultants y, check- 

ing reserT7ations for 
consultants 



2. Registration and orientation: 

a. Registration forms 

b. List of pre-registered 
conferences ......... 

c. Rosters of members of orga- 
nization 

d. Receipts; blank checks. . . . 

e. Signs (direction) 

f. Tickets; meals, sv/imming, 

recreation 

g. Cash boxes, currency and 

change 

h. Programs; folders, notepads . 

i. Name Badges 

j . Parking permits 

k. Clerical help; pens, pencils, 

tables, chairs, paper clips, 
thumbtacks 

l. Typists, typewriters . . . . 

m. Hospitality personnel . . . . 

n. Tour maps of city 

o. Campus maps, hotel or con-* 

vention hall arrangement 
directions 




Check 

When 

Completed 
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Needs 
to l3e 

Considered 



p. Motel and hotel lists . . - . 

q. List of specific rules 
and regulations related 
to university campus: 

(1) Registration fees and 

deposits . 

(2) Activities 

(3) Library regulations - - . 

(4) Rentals ; linens 

(5) campus post office. . . . 

(6) Parking and permits . . . 

r. Complete registration of: 

(1) Home address 

(2) Representative school 
address ......... 

(3) Conference address . . . 

(4) Home phone 

(5) Conference phone . . . . 

(6) Social Security number. . 




Check 

When 

Compared 




